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NOBODY, SOMEBODY, AND EVERY- 
BODY 


Nobody was shown within these few weeks to 
have occasioned intolerable misery and loss 
in the late war, and to have incurred a vast 
amount of guilt in bringing to pass results 
which all morally sane persons can under- 
stand to be fraught with fatal consequences, 
far beyond present calculation, this cosy 
account ; that a few remarks upon him may | course of proceeding was the course pursued. 
not be ill-timed. My Lord, intent upon establishing the respon- 

The hand which this surprising person | sibility of Nobody, walked into court, as he 
had in the Jate war is amazing to consider. } would walk into a ball-room; and My Lord’s 
| It was he who left the tents behind, who left | friends and admirers toadied and fawned 
the baggage behind, who chose the worst | upon him in court, as they would toady him 
possible ground for encampments, who pro- | and fawn upon him in the other assembly. My 
vided no means of transport, who killed the | Lord carried his head very high, and took 
horses, who paralysed the commissariat, who |a mighty great tone with the common people; 
| knew nothing of the business he professed to | and there was no question as to anything My 
| know and monopolised, who decimated the} Lord did or said, and Nobody got trium- 
| English army. It was Nobody who gave out |phantly fixed. Ignorance enough and incom- 


Tue power of Nobody is becoming so enor- 
mous in England, and he alone is responsible 
for so many proceedings, both in the way of 
commission and omission ; he has so much to 
answer for, and is so constantly called to 








| the famous unroasted coffee, it was Nobody who 
| made the hospitals more horrible than lan- 
| guage can describe, it was Nobody who oc- 
casioned all the dire confusion of Balaklava 
| harbor, it was even Nobody who ordered the 
| fatal Balaklava cavalry charge. The non- 
relief of Kars was the work of Nobody, and 
Nobody has justly and severely suffered for 
| that infamous transaction. 

It is difficult for the mind to span the 
career of Nobody. The sphere of action 
opened to this wonderful person, so enlarges 
every day, that the limited faculties of 
Anybody are too weak to compass it. 
Yet, the nature of the last tribunal ex- 


pressly appointed for the detection and | 


unishment of Nobody may, as a part of 
is stupendous history, be glanced at 
without winking. 

At the Old Bailey, when a person under 
strong suspicion of mal-practices is tried, it 
is the custom (the rather as the strong sus- 
picion has been found, by a previous enquiry, 
to exist), to conduct the trial on stringent 

rinciples, and to confide it to impartial hands. 
t has not yet become the practice of the 


petency enough to bring any country that 
|the world has ever seen to defeat and 
shame, and to lay any head that ever was in 
it low, were proved beyond question; but, 
My Lord cried, “ On Nobody’s eyes be it!” 
and My Lord’s impaneled chorus cried, 
“There is no impostor but Nobody; on him 
be the shame and blame ! ” 
| Surely, this is a rather wonderful state of 
ithings to be realising itself so long after 
|the Flood, in such a country as England. 
| Surely, it suggests to us with some force, that 
wherever this ubiquitous Nobody is, there 
mischief is and there danger is. For, it is 
especially to be borne in mind that wherever 
|failure is accomplished, there Nobody 
jlurks, With success, he has nothing to do. 
That is Everybody’s business, and all 
manner of improbable people will invari- 
jably be found at the bottom of it. But, 
|it is the great feature of the present epoch 
\that all public disaster in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is 
assuredly, and to a dead certainty, Nobody's 
work, 

We have, it is not to be denied, punished 











criminal, or even of the civil courts—but | Nobody, with exemplary rigor. We have, asa 
they, indeed, are constituted for the punish- | nation, allowed ourselves to be deluded by no 
ment of Somebody—to invite the prisoner’s | influences or insolences of office or rank, but 
or defendant’s friends to talk the matter over | have dealt with Nobody in a spirit of equal 
with him in a cosy, tea-and-muffin sort of and uncompromising justice that has moved 
way, and make out aj verdict together, that the admiration of the world. I have had 
shall be what a deposed iron Ties called some opportunities of remarking, out of 
making things “pleasant.” But, when England, the impression made on other 
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peoples by the stern Saxon spirit with which, |The more clever he is in the latter quality 
the default proved and the wrong done, we | (which has been the making of Nobody), the | 
have tracked down and punished the de-| worse I hold it to be for me and my children | 


faulter and wrong-doer. And I do here 
declare my solemn belief, founded on much 
I have seen, that the remembrance of 
our frightful failures within the last three 
years, and of our retaliation upon Nobody, 
will be more vivid and potent in Europe 
(mayhap in Asia, too, and in America) 
for years upon years to come than all 
our successes since the days of the Spanish 
Armada. 

In civil matters we have Nobody equally 
active. When a civil office breaks down, the 
break-down is sure to be in Nobody’s depart- 
ment. I entreat on my reader, dubious of 
this proposition, to wait until the next 
break-down (the reader is certain not to 
have to wait long), and to observe, whe- 
ther or no, it is in Nobody's depart- 
ment. A dispatch of the greatest moment is 
sent to a minister abroad, at a most important 
crisis; Nobody reads it. British subjects 
are affronted in a foreign territory ; Nobody 
interferes. Our own loyal fellow-subjects, 
a few thousand miles away, want to ex- 
change political, commercial, and domestic 
intelligence with us; Nobody stops the 
mail. The government, with all its mighty 
means and appliances, is invariably beaten 
and outstripped by private enterprise ; which 
we all know to be Nobody’s fault. Something 
will be the national death of us, some day ; 
and who can doubt that Nobody will 
brought in Guilty ? 

Now, might it not be well, if it were only 
for the novelty of the experiment, to try 
Somebody a little? Reserving Nobody for 
statues, and stars and garters, and batons, 
and places and pensions without duties, 
what if we were to try Somebody for real 
work? More than that, what if we were to 
punish Somebody with a most inflexible and 
grim severity, when we caught him pompously 
undertaking in holiday-time to do work, and 
found him, when the working-time came, 
altogether unable to do it ? 

Where do I, as an Englishman, want 
Somebody? Before high Heaven, I want 
him everywhere! I look round the whole 
dull horizon, and I want Somebody to do 
work while the Brazen Head, already hoarse 
with crying “Time is!” into the 
second warning, “Time was!” I don’t 
want Somebody to let off Parliamentary 
penny crackers against evils that need to be 
stormed by the thunderbolts of Jove. I don’t 
want Somebody to sustain, for Parliamentary 
and Club entertainment, and by the desire 
of several persons of distinction, the character 
of a light old gentleman, or a fast old gentle- 
man, or a debating old gentleman, or a dandy 
old gentleman, or a free-and-easy old gentle- 
man, or a capital old gentleman considering 
his years. I want Somebody to be clever in 


| 


and for all men and their ehildren. I want | 
Somebody who shall be no fiction; but a | 
capable, good, determined workman. For, it | 
seems to me that from the moment whenI | 
accept Anybody in a high place, whose func- | 
tion in that place is to exchange winks with | 
me instead of doing the serious deeds that 
belong to it, I set afloat a system of false | 
pretence and general swindling, the taint of | 
which soon begins to manifest itself in 
every department of life, from Newgate 
to the Court of Bankruptcy, and thence 
to the highest Court of Appeal. For 
this reason, above all others, I want to 
see the working Somebody in every re- 
sponsible position which the winking Some- 
body and Nobody now monopolise between 
them. 

And this brings me back to Nobody ; to 
the great irresponsible, guilty, wicked, blind 
giant of this time. O friends, countrymen, 
and lovers, look at that carcase smelling 
strong of prussic acid, (drunk out of a silver 
milkpot, which was a part of the plunder, or 
as the less pernicious thieves call it, the 
swag), cumbering Hampstead Heath by 
ondon town! Think of the history of 
which that abomination is at once the begin- 
ning and the end; of the dark social scenes | 
daguerreotyped in it; and of the Lordship of | 
your Treasury to which Nobody, driving a 
shameful bargain, raised this creature when 
he was alive. Follow the whole story, and | 
finish by listening to the parliamentary 
lawyers as they tell you that Nobody knows | 
anything about it ; that Nobody is entitled | 
(from the attorney point of view) to believe | 
that there ever was such a business at | 
all; that Nobody can be allowed to de- | 
mand, for decency’s sake, the swift expulsion | 
from the lawmaking body of the surviving | 
instrument in the heap of crime; that such | 
expulsion is, in a word, just Nobody’s business, | 
and must at present be constitutionally left | 
to Nobody to do. | 
There is a great fire raging in the land, | 
and—by all the polite precedents and pre- 
scriptions !—you shall leave it to Nobody to | 
put it out with a squirt, expected home in 
a year or so. There are inundations bursting | 
on the valleys, and—by the same precedents 
and prescriptions !—you shall trust to No- | 
body to bale the water out with a bottom- 
less tin kettle. Nobody being responsible to | 
you for his perfect success in these little | 
feats, and you confiding in him, you shall go 
to Heaven. Ask for Somebody in his stead, | 
and you shall go in quite the contrary di- | 
rection, | 
And yet, for the sake of Everybody, give | 
me Somebody! I raise my voice in the wil- | 
derness for Somebody. My heart, as the 
ballad says, is sore for Somebody. Nobody | 


doing the business, not clever in evading it.| has done more harm in this single generation 























Charles Dickens.} BEATING AGAINST THE BARS. 


than Everybody can mend in ten generations. 
Come, responsible Somebody; accountable 
Blockhead, come ! 


BEATING AGAINST THE BARS. 


I nave told in two sketches preceding this 
how, as a leader in the Baden revolution 
after the surrender of Rastadt, I became 
subject to the power of the Grand Duke and 
the Prince of Prussia ; how I was imprisoned 
in the fortress, tried by court-martial, sen- 
tenced to be shot,—but not shot, because in 
the court that sentenced me there was one 
dissentient judge.* My sentence was changed 
to ten years in the house of correction; which 
seemed worse than death, 

On the railway journey to my poe T had 
still some insults to suffer from young 
Prussian officers. At the station in Carls- 
ruhe stood a great many gentlemen in white 
neckcloths, who probably came from a court 
dinner, and wished to enjoy the sight of a 
rebel in chains. “There are ©. and his wife 
in that carriage,” said one, and they all came 
and stared at me; but they saw no fetters. 
I sat among soldiers who behaved in a most 
friendly manner. There was nothing more 
melodramatic than the grief of my poor wife, 
holding my hand as she had done xl the way. 
It was almost dusk when we arrived at 
Bruchsal. With a heavy heart I took leave 
of my true wife, and was conducted in the 
midst of soldiers through the town. The 
corporal of the escort did not know the 
locality ; and the inhabitants, having more 
sympathy with conquered than with con- 

ueror, took little pains to show where 
the house of correction was. After much 
erring to and fro we left the town by another 

ate, and reached a gloomy castellated 
er | We stopped at an iron grating in 
the wall. 

“More than ten years ?” asked the warder. 

“No.” 

“You are wrong then,” and he directed 
the way to the old house of correction. That 
was the first ~~ of my dungeon—the 
model prison on the separate and solitary 
system—in which six years of my period of 

urance were spent. 

I had a fellow-sufferer on that first night 
in an artilleryman of Rastadt, who was taken 
with me into the guard-room of the old 
house, where two old people in light gray 
uniforms—gaolers on duty—received us, and 
led us to the presence of the governor. That 
officer gave a receipt for us to the corporal, 
and sent us for the night to the reception- 
room. My blood tingled when my whole 
person was handled and searched, But a 
peace-offering came in the shape of a 
supper of broth, which seemed to be com- 
posed of bad grease and potatoes, very much 
praised by the gaolers. 


*See pages seventy-five and one hundred and forty of 
the present volume. 
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Not having been undressed for a long time, 
and having slept only on damp straw, I 
received the coarse but cleanly bed in the 
reception-room as a great luxury. At about 
nine o’clock next morning I was taken to the 
governor, a worthy man, who was unable to 
hide his resentment at the cruelty of the Prus- 
sians, in inflicting upon a gentleman the punish- 
ment of thieves. He prepared me for the 
ceremony of the prison toilette. On this repre- 
sentation, he said, Major M. and Captain §., 
who were his prisoners, received back their 
own clothes ; but the Prussians, having heard 
of it, instantly remonstrated, and he was daily 
expecting orders to put them again into con- 
victs’ uniform. Carried off to the watch- 
room by a thickset gaoler—who had a harsh 
manner but was not an unkindly man—my 
beard was swept off by the razor, my hair was 
cropped by a prisoner, who danced about me 
like an imp while he was snipping and shear- 
ing; then, when he had made my head look 
like a shoe-brush, he leapt away. I was 
ordered to undress and put on the convict’s 
uniform, which lay upon a bench ready to my 
hand. There was a pair of stockings coming 
high over the knee, and made of thick hem 
twine, hard as a grater ; there was an ascetic 
shirt, large enough to be taken for a carter’s 
frock, made of the coarsest hemp linen, that 
felt upon the skin as if there had been woven 
into it a bundle of toothpicks. This gar- 
ment being quite new, and never having 
touched water, was so stiff and hard, that 
after an hour’s wearing, it had scoured the 
skin of my whole body, till I seemed to wear 
a shirt of Nessus. The trousers were of the 
coarsest kind of hemp trellis, and the jacket 
of the same material. 1 thrust my arm in it 
too fast, and scraped a piece of theskin from my 
knuckles, The waistcoat and neckeloth were 
of like material, dyed with a bad blue. After 
Thad put on a little hempen cap I thought 
the business concluded. But there lay on the 
form something else that was to belong to 
me. It looked like a sheet of gray paste- 
board, but a red line running through it 
satisfied me that it was a tissue. I took it in 
my hand and unfolded it with difficulty. It 
was so stiff that it retained every form into 
which it was bent. I could not make out 
what this was, and asked its use; the gaoler 
who had been amused at my perplexity 
informed me that it was my pocket-handker- 
chief. The prisoners, I found, put these hand- 
kerchiefs in water, and then beat them with 
stones until it becomes possible to use them. 
There were next given to me a pair of very 
rough peasant shoes, a little wooden tablet 
with my number ome upon it, asmall horn 
comb, and a towel. 

I was then taken into the wool saloon, 
which was to be my future scene of labour, 
Thirty prisoners were at work, picking and 
spinning the wool, which filled the room— 
otherwise spacious and reasonably cheerful 
—with a fetid odour. The ellen, only 
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disturbed by the peculiar rattling of the larze | 
wool spinning-wheels ; the repulsive faces of | 
many of my new comrades; the whole house- | 
of-correction atmosphere, made, quivering yet 
under the impression of the toilette, a very 
strong impression upon my mind. Every-' 
thing whirled before my eyes. 

By-and-by I recovered, and could look | 
about. They had not, on that first day,) 
given me any work. One of the convicts 
attracted me, with noble features and a high, | 
beautiful forehead. It was Dr. K. of Heidel- 
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‘awakened by the ringing of a bell. 


[Conducted by 
held back the tears; now I hid my head 
under the blanket, and wept like a child. 

At half-past four in the morning we were 
Every- 
body rose, and made his bed and his toilette, 
The latter was a curious proceeding ; for it 


| was a toilette without glasses, basins, tooth- 


brushes, or even suap. The washing apparatus 
| for these forty people consisted simply i in one 
tub of water and an empty tub, together with 
asmall tin driuking-cup. Since, for the whole 
| business, to forty persons, only a few minutes 








berg, spinning wool with the earnest mien of | were allowed, our ablutions were always very 
an old Roman senator. His neighbour to | incomplete. 
the right looked like a student ; but he was After a prayer spoken by a gaoler, the 
an incendiary. |workroom was opened, and we began our 
Near a spinning-wheel at the opposite side |labour by the help of dim oil-lights. I 
there stood a young man like a Theseus,|was ordered attend a large spinning- 
with long-lashed eyes, and a mouth delicate | wheel, and received a quantity of wool to 
as that of a girl; it was a young student of|convert into thread. One of the work- 
medicine from Mayence. He had been only | masters showed me how to proceed, and I 
three days in Baden, and, being ill while | began my task. When my wheel got en- 
there, had never seen a fight, or carried | | tangled, my neighbour to the right came and 
arms. Intending to return to Mayence, he put it in order, without speaking a word, 
assed Heidelberg, and there he was arrested | This was a young Italian, who, in animated 
y a clever gendarme, who sagaciously con- | dispute, had thrust his knife into the body of a 
cluded that the perfectly new cap he wore | Baden subject. I could see how excitable he 
must have replaced quite recently the hat of! was. His blood was always in extraordinury 
arebel. Young R. had indeed belonged to a| motion, and when he came to help me he 
patriotic corps which was formed in his native | blushed like a girl. 
town, but had dispersed before it reached | My neighbour to the left was a venerable 
Baden. He was sentenced to imprisonment | old poacher, who sometimes offered me 
for ten years, like myself. After two years | | stealthy pinches from his little bark snuff- 
His | | box ; and I could not find it in my heart to 


of punishment, he obtained pardon. 
parents and relations being well off, spared | refuse this little kindness. The director had 
no money, and applied it in the right direc- | taken care to place me betwixt the two most 


tions, honest knaves of his collection. Generally, 
In the afternoon, we were permitted to|the common criminal felt that the political 
walk for half an hour in the yard. During} offenders did not belong to their set. They 
this time I became acquainted by sight with | |forbore to show any intimacy ; although all 
many of my fellow patriots. Thousands of! wore the same dress, and did the same “work. 
them still languished in the casemates: where | If any one of us spoke to them, they were 
they were perishing by hundreds, neglected | pleased, and showed their acknowledgments 
and forlorn. The governmentof Baden showed | by many little services. 
so little concern in coming to a speedy end| Before the breakfast, half loaves of very 
with the examinations, that only three judges | coarse black bread were brought in baskets, 
were appointed to this business in Rastadt ;; and, when the gaoler called a name, each of 
where no less than five thousand six hundred | us went forth to fetch one. In the first 
accused men were held in durance. | days, I was always struck by my name as 
At seven o'clock we had our supper. It\a dagger- thrust. The bread was very bad 
consisted of a pint chopin of soup made of) for it was mixed with common field-bean 
water, very mouldy black bread, and less; meal; but it was not safe to complain too 
than half an ounce of a detestable fat, called ‘loudly ; a few common criminals who had 
smear ; generally used for the greasing "of car-| done so having been punished. None being 
riage-wheels. This horrible soup was not| permitted to have knives, every one that de- 
- seldom given thrice a day—for breakfast, | sired to cut a bit of bread (one pound and a 
Ginner, and supper. After supper, we pro- half was the daily allowance) had to go to one 
ceeded directly to the bedroom; in which! of the pillars, against which a blunt knife 
there might have been some forty beds. | hung by a short chain. 
After the gaoler had said prayers for us all,| The dinner at twelve o’clock consisted of a 
he locked the door and went away. He could | \chopin of soup and a chopin of potatoes; 
always look into the room by a wicket, where | lentils, peas, or another vegetable : meat was 
lights were burning all night. | given only twice a week, four ounces at a time. 
Ihad managed to have my bed at the side | | On the Saturday came a gaoler, and asked 
of Dr. K., with nobody on the other side. K.| which of us desired to write a letter. I was 
had a mind to talk ; but this was impossible | ‘of that number, for 1 had promised to my 
tome. During all "the day I had forcibly | wife to write to her as soon as possible. 
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On Sunday we rose at half-past five o’clock, 
and had no work to do. We attended 
divine service in a long saloon, arranged like 
a church. In the afternoon, such of us as 
would write letters went to the guard-room. 
There, accordingly I sat, mixed with the 


refuse of human society, to write to my dear | 
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coffin-lid. My little iron bed was chained 
against the wall. In one corner there was a 
little open cupboard with a pitcher, a table, 
a board, both fixed on the wall—and that 
was all. Of the whole prison it is enough to 


'say that it is a costly massive structure con- 


trived on the principle of that at Pentonville. 





wife ; whose name I would have thought sul-| It had not long been finished—indeed was 
lied if spoken before them. |not wholly finished—when I entered it. But 
There was in Bruchsal a railway officer| of my pale yellow cell there are some things 
who had absconded with six thousand florins. | that I must narrate :— 
After having spent the money he came back.; The floorin the Bruchsal cells is covered 
He had his own clothes and his own room in| with little square tiles, so soft that the pri- 
the prison with many comforts, and was oc-|soners sweep from them every morning more 
eupied with keeping the books of the yma 3a than a pint of the finest brick-dust, which 
ment, A fraudulent watchmaker or jeweller | penetrates everywhere, and of course gets 
worked on his own account in his own room ;}into the lungs. To make this worse, the 
and such examples were by no means rare | shoes of the prisoners are thick-set with 
ones. This could not be through fraud or /| large nails. Of late these shoes have been 
negligence in the director; for the prisons | abolished, and a few of the floors have been 
were visited every month by the members of | painted with linseed oil; but this costs for 
the ministry. If criminals of this kind have | every cell about two shillings, and the Baden 
a claim to milder treatment, how much greater | government is not easily induced to expend 
claim had we, who became for the most part |so much on the mere health of prisoners. 
criminals from motives which should be the} Beneath the ceiling in one of the longer 
strength and not the weakness of a State ?/ walls, a square hole is placed, through which 
But after a time we obtained, through the|comes in the hot air in the winter: corre- 
representations that we made, much relaxa- | sponding to it is another such hole on the op- 
tion of the prison discipline. Yet, scarcely | posite side, but near the floor, intended to 
had we learnt to appreciate the bettering of | take bad air out. The theory of this heat- 
our condition, when there happened to me ing and airing may be very good; but the 
a new trouble. | practice proves very deficient. The open- 
On Sunday, the thirtieth of September, a|ings work very often more after their own 


! 


tavern-keeper of Bruchsal, involved in the| mind than after that of the inventor, one 
revolution, was delivered in to our establish- | filling the cell with cold air, and the other 


ment. He was popular in Bruchsal, and | spouting smoke. 

in the afternoon about a hundred young fel-; The heating with hot air, the penetrating 

lows assembled in the town, and boasted they | brick-dust, the bad water, and the draught 

| would free the prisoners. It was mere hec-| always felt in the cell so strongly that the 
toring ; but the Prussians and their obedient | hair of the prisoner is moved by the wind 

servants in Carlsruhe seized on this pretext | even in bed, are the greatest calamities inci- 





to aggravate the punishment of certain of 
their enemies. Consequently, in the after- 
noon of the second of October five of us were 
called to the director, who received us with 
much agitation. He told us that he had re- 
ceived orders to send us immediately to the 
new model prison—the terrible cellular peni- 
tentiary. 

A detachment of Nassau soldiers trans- 
ported us in our slave-gear through the 
whole town, where many a pitying girl’s 
eye met ours as we passed. ‘The gaolers 
had told us many times of the new prison 
to which we were going; and with other 
things, that the prisoners there were obliged 
to wear visors. 

We arrived ; we entered. We were brought 
into a preparatory cell ; where we studied 
with dismay the regulations of the house. 
Then we were separated, and I was led 
into a cell towards the north ; where I was to 
live for years, away from other men, always 
alone. I lost even my human name, and 
became number two hundred and seventy- 
| eight, enclosed within four bare walls, in a 
| Space four yards by six, under a ceiling likea 


dent to prison life at Bruchsal from architec- 
tural reasons. It is a fact, that every plant 
dies in one of these cells after a short time, 
even in summer, and that a bird rarely will 
outlive a winter. Hot air is excellent for 
large halls in which people assemble now 
— then for a few hours; but it is mur- 
derous in such small closets, I will not 
dwell upon the decomposition of the air by 
this manner of heating, but only speak 
of the dryness produced by it. Every thing 
in the cell is dried to the utmost. The win- 
dow-frames—which are of wood instead of 
cast-iron—are so rmouch shrunk, that they let 
the draughts in freely, and with doors it is 
the same. A cloth saturated with water dries 
in a few minutes ; and it is evident, that this 
dry air must operate in a like manner on the 
body of the prisoners. I leave it to physicians 
to tell what must be the consequence of ex- 
posure to this dry heat when combined as a 
state of suffering with bad and insufficient 
food. Hot air fills only half the cell ; the breast 
and head of the prisoner are swimming in it, 
whilst the other half of the man moves in a 
cold current. The water comes from the hills 
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at the foot of which the prison is situated, 
and is led to every story by a conduit which 
is very much admired, but which has only 
the fault of being always out of order. In 
winter the pipes are frozen for months, and 
in summer, the water is dried up, or the 
pipes are subject to repair. On many a hot 
summer's day we had no water at all. 
over, the water itself is bad; a few drops of 
vitriol put into a pint of it will produce a 
thick precipitate of plaster. If I dared to 
drink only a mouthful of it during the 
night, it always produced colic and diarrhcea. 

The dress of the prisoners is the same as 
that of the old house of correction, with the 
exception of the head-dress. This consists 
here of a skull-cap of blue woollen cloth, to 
which is attached a very large visor, which 
covers the whole face, and in which are cut 
two holes to see through. This horrible cap 
must be worn always when the prisoner is 
not locked in his cell. When in the yard, the 
prisoners must be always fifteen paces dis- 
tant from each other; and, if two of them 
meet by chance, this regulation causes a great 
embarrassment. The greatest crime in this 
prison is that two prisoners should speak to 
one another, or endeavour to communicate 
by any other means. 

In every wing were employed five or 
six turnkeys, called at Bruchsal overseers. 
That one under whose care the directors very 
eonsiderately placed me, was the best and 
most courteous in the house. It was indeed 
a comfort to me to be under the orders of 
this man; who behaved with the utmost 
delicacy. He was an old soldier, and blushed 
all over when he was compelled by his duty 
to show me how to use the spinning-wheel 
placed in my cell. 

I have not space for an account of the 
routine of model prison life. The meat of 
the model dinner was allowed only upon 
alternate days, and the allowance then was 
two ounces of boiled beef! For breakfast, 
dinner, and supper together, government at 
that time paid | to the managers daily a 
penny three-farthings; from which, provision 
was to be made not only for all the prisoners 
consumed, but also for servants’ wages. 
Nevertheless, the woman who then was 
manager made money by the contract. 

When I had been only two days in the 
house I was brought by the head overseer 
into his room, where I found my wife, my 
mother, and my only sister. The latter had 
come from the Prussian frontier. I had not 
seen her for twenty-seven years, and she had 
become a grandmother in that time. My 
mother I saw then for the last time. The 
expression of my poor wife’s face in looking 
at me rent my heart. She had not seen me 
yet in my base dress, disfigured by the 
scissors and the razor. We thought this 
meeting a very sad one, and my situation as 
bad as possible : but in a few years later what 
would we not have given even for such a 
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meeting? Only one visit in the month is 
permitted to the prisoner. It must be in the 
presence of an overseer and only of half- 
| an-hour’s duration. 

When my wife was in Bruchsal she spoke 
to the director, and he proposed to the 
Council of Control several favours to be 
allowed to me ; and, in consequence of this, I 
| was permitted to wear woollen drawers ; to 
|shave myself; to have in my cell portraits 
and other not offensive pictures; to have 
| flowers, even in pots, and to paint in oil; 
after having done half a day’s work for the 
administration. The leave to paint in oil and 
| to have flowers was of an immense value to 
|me, and I became so cheerful with my occu- 
pation that my overseer was quite astonished. 

When the director of all the prisons 
in Baden made me a visit, I asked leave of 
him to have my own lamps, instead of the 
smoking kitchen lamps then used, which I 
detested. But even he dared not to grant 
such an immense boon on his own respon- 
sibility, and was obliged to bring this im- 
portant concern before the ministry ; by whom 
it was allowed. 

But all this was to be changed very soon for 
the worse. When Captain S fied from the 
| old house of correction by help of his sister, 
who visited him; and who was, as was said, 
supported by the bribed head - overseer, 
all correspondence with our families and 
friends was prohibited, and their visits 
also were disallowed until the completion 
of the model parlour. Most of the favours 
granted to political prisoners by the Council 
of Control were annulled, and a reproof given 
to them into the bargain, They prohibited 
especially my painting in oil, because it was 
said to be against the seriousness of the 
place; but they permitted me to paint in 
water-colours. I never understood why 
water-colour painting was judged to be more 
| serious than work in oil. 

The Prussians, especially the officers, be- 
haved as if they had conquered Baden. Their 
insolent and despotic manners were not liked 
at all, even by the Baden officers who had re- 
mained faithful to the old government, 
| These had been living for many years under 
@ constitution, and were shocked by Prussian 
tyranny. Besides, North German sharpness 
very seldom agrees with South German bon- 
hommie. 

Prisoners who never see for years a green 
tree or field are very excusable if they try to 
find means to get a stealthy peep out of their 
windows. So doing is forbidden, and if de- 
tected is punished. The Prussian sentries 
would have done well to report against such 
trespassers; but they had received orders to 
fire at them. Almost every day shots were 
heard in the court-yard, and many of the 
prisoners had narrow escapes. Of course 
the political convicts were very much shocked 
by such severity, and the better part among 
the officers of the house were shocked also. 
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Complaints were without purpose; on the 
contrary, the soldiers were praised by their 


it to his ministry in the most energetic 
manner. The result was that he was sud- 


officers, and it was only regretted that not|denly dismissed on the next excuse that 


one of these democrats was hit. Sometimes 
I saw the sentries hid behind some wood 
watching the window with their muskets 
ready, as if they were sportsmen stalking 
deer. Once I heard the report of a musket 
very near me, a cry, and then the tramping of 
many people, who seemed to be carrying a 
heavy burden. I afterwards was told, it 
was a poor prisoner employed to whitewash 
a cell. He was just about to replace the 
window, standing upon a step, when he was 
spied by a sentry and shot through the 
breast. The poor fellow had yet strength 
enough to descend the steps, and to set aside 
the window which he held in both his hands. 
Then he fell down, and died a few days after- 
wards. ‘This atrocity was inexcusable, inas- 
much as the sentry had been warned not 
to fire at prisoners who worked as masons 
in the cells, 

This was not all our trouble. The sentries 
running up and down the courtyard, near and 
under the windows of the cells, used to call 
to one another in the night. Becoming aware 
that this calling vexed the prisoners, who 
were awakened by it, the sentries amused 
themselves by shouting all night, and as loudly 
as they could to the greatest vexation of us 
all. One night they did so in such a manner 
that the house was roused. They roared like 


| madmen, animated to do so by a lieutenant 
| who had just been visiting the guards. 
| Several of the prisoners clambered to the 


windows, and one of the sentries shot at them 
without effect. At the same time I heard 
one of the prisoners angrily exclaim against 


| the man who fired. 


On the day following when all the highest 


| Officers of the prison had left for their dinner, 


and only the newly made head-overseers were 


| present, there appeared in the establishment 


the Prussian military officer in command, ac- 


companied by several officers, corporals, and 
| apatrol with loaded muskets ; two corporals 


had sticks in their hands. Major Von E. 


| demanded, from the head overseer, the de- 
| livery of the inmates of three cells he pointed 
| out, and whom he aecused of having, on the 


previous night, insulted the sentries. The 
head overseer was perplexed, and did as the 


| major ordered, By the noise in the court- 


yard the prisoners were attracted to the 
windows, in spite of the danger. The major, 


| seeing this, invited them to come all to their 


windows, and see what he was about to do, 
Three of the prisoners were then brought 


| into the court-yard and barbarously caned in 
| presence of the major and his suite. When 


the major after this heroic deed passed 
beneath my cell, [ heard a laugh and my 


| Dame : — one of the officers regretted 
| that I had not 

| drubbing. The director resented this in- 
| fraction of his authority, and complained of 


een one of the receivers of a 


could be met with. 

That head overseer, who delivered the 
prisoners to the major, was a living memento 
of the tact of the Badish ministry. He had 
been a Badish lieutenant in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, and was, in eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine, chosen captain. ; As 
such he participated in the revolution, and 
was present at most of the fights. Moreover 
he had good connections ; and, when he was 
examined, he said that he had been forced by 
the soldiers to stay with his regiment. He 
was not only acquitted, but was placed as head 
overseer in a house of correction, where he 
was the superior of comrades and soldiers, 
with whom he had shared in the same crime. 
This man was neither a spy nor a bad man ; 
I did not grudge him his good berth, but it 
was base to place him in it. 

When my first overseer received promo- 
tion I was removed to another cell, where I 
had many overseers at hand, who did all they 
could for money, and who would have done 
more with a little courage. Through one of 
them I received a letter trom a young girl of 
Bruchsal, Kate Z. the daughter of a butcher 
there, who offered me her services. I did not 
know her ; but she gave herself much trouble 
to serve the political prisoners. Several of the 
overseers boarded at her father’s house, and 
she knew how to persuade them. 

Without the supply of food which I re- 
ceived through this channel, I do not know 
how I could have lived through the first half- 
year. Of the prison diet my stomach tolerated 
almost nothing but the soup, bad as it was, 
and I was always as hungry asa wolf. Once 
on the way to the yard, one of the overseers 
found an opportunity to give me a nice piece 
of boiled ham, wrapped in paper. I put it 
into the breast pocket of my jacket to eat 
when I returned into my cell ; but this piece 
of ham burned more upon my heart than 
almost anything I ever had upon it. My 
mouth began to water like that of a well- 
behaving dog, who is kept long expectant of 
amorsel, At last canine appetite overcame 
every sense of shame or even caution; I hid 
myself as well as I could, and bit into the 
ham with an eagerness that would have done 
honour to any beast. 

By the care of my friend Kate, who was pro- 
vided with money by my devoted wife, I was 
at this time very well served. I received 
every morning coffee or chocolate quite hot 
in a flat brandy bottle, and held warm in the 
breast of the overseer, who ran with it from 
the town to the prison as fast as he could, 
Sometimes I had wine, meat, and even cigars 
and newspapers. By one of these people, 
whom I paid very well, of course, I received 
every morning a written report of everythin, 
that occurred in the house, and what he h 
heard of other political prisoners. By this 
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means I gained a knowledge of all circum-| himself for fulfilling the duty of office ; but | 


stances, and of the construction of the house 
itself, which was necessary to effect my 
flight ; for which all preparations were com- 
pleted by the spring of the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one. 

By charice I saw in the room of the head 
overseer a plan of the prison, and this helped 
me very much to plan my project. The 
more I brooded over it the more its practica- 
bility became obvious ; till, at last, 1 came to 
the resolution not to go alone, but to free all 
the political prisoners in spite of all the 
Prussians. The plan was bold but the easier 
for its boldness, and was by no means im- 
practicable. Mischances frustrated it at last, 
and therefore I need not narrate it in detail. 

After the flight of Captain 8 all 
intercourse with my wife was forbidden for a 
time; but, after the finishing of the model 
parlour, I consulted the director, and wrote 
to her to come and see me. She may tell 
herself the adventures of this little journey. 
I will give again an extract of her diary :— 

“February 26th. I rose too late to go 
by the first train, as I intended to see my 
Mannheim friends; but to this delay I owe 
the accompaniment of Fritzchen (Friederica, 
a friend of ours) and her little Helena. The 
journey seemed to me very long; I could 
think of nothing else but how I would find 
you, my dear husband; the saddest imagina- 
tions pursuing me. When I arrived in the 
hotel at Bruchsal it was yet day, and I 
dared not to go for Kate. At last it grew 
dark ; and, putting on an old hood, I ventured 
into the street. I had the good luck to 
find Kate. 

“Feb. 27th. I rose early and went out to 
buy flowers for you before going to the 
prison ; for those I had brought with me were 
two days old and faded. I also wished to buy 
an ivy in a pot, that you might have some- 
thing fresh and living in your solitary cell. 
It was half-past eight when I was about to 
leave my room with Fritzchen and the child, 
when two policemen came and asked !for my 
passport. I told them, that I had neither 
passport nor other papers, my husband being 
a prisoner and having been plundered by 
the Prussians and others of his property and 
papers. The policemen went away to the 
commandant of Bruchsal, but came very soon 
back, bringing with them a written order, 
by which I was not permitted to leave my 
room before four o’clock in the afternoon, 
being a prisoner till further orders. No 
reason was mentioned. Upon this I was 
induced to go myself to the captain. The 
policemen would not suffer me to leave the 
room and hotel ; they even held Fritzchen, 
(who first overstepped the threshold), by her 


arm and gown ; but she abused them so, that| once to the mind. To see a loved bein 
they became uncertain, and lost the courage | descend again living into his grave? Wi 
to retain by force such a beautiful and angry| he ever come back—and if ie comes, how | 
woman. Moreover, they followed us close.| will he be? Perhaps, with asickly body: pro- | 
The commandant was very polite, excused! bably a disturbed mind—a broken man. 


abided by the execution of the order. It | 
was only with much trouble I persuaded | 
him to go and see Director D——, and | 
to consult with him, whether it would be 
too dangerous to permit me an interview 
with my unfortunate husband. Very soon he 
came into the hotel and told me that I could 
go to the prison, but only accompanied by the 
policemen. 

“TI went directly, but I inquired in vain 
for flowers. The nearer the moment came to 
see you, the more sorrowful I became, and 
my heart throbbed more vehemently. More- 
over, the thought that I must not increase 
your sorrow by showing mine; but on the | 
contrary try to inspire you with courage, | 
gave me strength. Sometimes Iscarcely could | 
believe that you were indeed in a House of | 
Correction; it seemed to me like an old | 
dream. 

“ When we reached the prison and entered 
the room of the porter, I asked for the 
director, to ask why he had expressly 
forbidden my friend Fritzchen to see my 
husband. I think it was because he believed 
Fritzchen’s husband to have written a paper 
against solitary imprisonment; but he was | 
not to be seen. Close to the room of the 
porter is the parlour, and connected with it 
by two doors. ‘That through which the over- 
seer (whose duty it is to be present at an in- 
terview) enters, has glass windows ; the other 
door led to another compartment of the room, | 
which is limited by a barrier and a network 
of wire. A third compartment, likewise 
limited by a barrier and railing, is to be en- 
tered from the inside of the prison bya massive 
iron door. Being in the porter’s room, I saw 
my husband in this compartment, through the 
windows of the door. When the overseer 
entered his compartment, situated between 
the two others, I followed him closely to give 
to my husband my hand ; but without pity I 
was pushed back and ushered through the 
other door into that part of the pariour 
destined for the visitor. 

“©, this parlour is one of the most cruel 
inventions! I am not able to express in 
words the torture of the mind endured in 
these few minutes. During only half-an-hour 
the wives, parents, or children of a prisoner | 
are permitted to see him. Every fond word 
is restrained by the presence of a gaoler, 
whose face is showing his impatience as he 
counts time by the strokes of the clock and 
not by those of the heart. O, this was a | 
painful, frightful parting—heartrending to see | 
my poor Otto, thy pale face, thy mournful 
eyes, and thy compressed colourless lips! It 
was a moment in which to become mad with | 
grief. What horrible thoughts thronged at 
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“At about four o’clock the commandant 
came to my hotel, and told me that I 


could depart as soon as I wished; but that, 
till then, I was to keep my room, guarded by 
a policeman, and that I must suffer myself 
to be accompanied as far as the frontier 


of Baden by a gendarme. I would : 
rt, I said, next morning, and wrote 


etter to you, which I requested Fritz- 
chen to convey to Kate; but, when she 
moved to leave the room, she found herself a 
prisoner like me. I sent the letter by the 
waiter, and had the good fortune to receive 
your answer the same evening.” 

The two ladies were indeed accompanied 
by a gendarme, after the manner usual when 
any vagabond is brought by “schul” (shore) 
over the frontier ; a wanton insult against a 
woman which might easily have been avoided. 
My wife was forbidden to go to Baden without 
leave from the Prince of Prussia or the 
General von Schreckenstein. 

My Se erp for escape were ripening. 
Ihad keys and many necessary implements. 
Apparently, nothing remained wanting but 
the removal of some bars from an unguarded 
cellar window. A female friend of mine pass- 
ing through Frankfort, had told my wife—who 
then lived in that town—that she would 
venture to saw through, during the night, 
the iron bars which separated me from 
liberty ; that she would surely do it for me 
when she came back froma certain necessary 


| journey. My wife, thinking she could do as 


much as any other woman, determined at 
once to undertake this perilous adventure 
herself ; but she did not break her intention 
to any one; knowing very well that her 

rents and friends would have restrained 
er from an undertaking, which they would 
have called sheer madness. In truth the 
undertaking was an extremely dangerous 
one; for she would meet with death or 
worse, if detected by the Prussians, But 
whenever did a true wife reflect on danger, 
when a husband could be saved? My wife 
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worse for being the daughter of an Italian, 
and having upon her face the rich tints of 
the glowing south. 

Arrived at a certain station, my wife 
stepped out, and met, in a village not far 
from Bruchsal, a young man recommended by 
Kate as an enthusiastic and trustworthy ad- 
mirer of the political prisoners. He was 
eagerly willing to be serviceable ; but recom- 
mended saying nothing of the flight to Kate, 
who was a chatterbox ; although a very good 
girl. He knew some old people who had 
a room to spare; and, after having be- 
spoken everything necessary, my wife went 


away to try whether she could get this room.. 


For a silk neckerchief and a few ribbons she 
succeeded. 

Then she prepared for action, and set right 
her watch-spring saws, and the black wax 
which was to conceal the cuts made in the 
bar. The old people of the house went very 
soon to bed, and slept soundly when my 
wife’s young helpmate gave the appointed 
signal. She left her room stealthily, and also 
the cottage, and met the young man. It was 
past ten, and the night dark and rainy—just 
such a night as was best adapted for the 
execution of her purpose. At about eleven 
o’clock the prison was reached, and my 
deliverers could hear the regular steps of the 
sentries on the wall. The houses now stand- 
ing before the entrance of the prison were 
then only partly built, and not inhabited at all. 
Protected by the darkness of the night, my 
wife advanced along a ditch at the foot of the 
external wall, ti!! she came to the. gate, at 
the sides of which were to be seen the im- 
portant cellar air-holes. Her companion 
remained behind ; for she would not involve 
him any farther in an enterprise which might 
make him unhappy for life. 

She began sawing, but this was no easy 
work, It was not to be done by her with 
those little flexible saws, especially in the 
darkness, and agitated as she was, She cut 
more deeply into her own fingers than into the 
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forgot not only danger, but many necessary | iron bar ; and, at last, left off working, and met 
things also; and, when she left Frank-|her companion ; not quite dissatisfied for she 
fort, her plan was but traced in confused|had seen how negligently the house was 








outlines. 

Not being permitted to enter the duchy 
of Baden in her own character, she set off 
at four o’clock, in the afternoon, riding in the 
third class, in mean clothes. In the carriage 
she met a poor Jewish pedlar woman, who 
lived near the Baden frontier, and was on her 
journey home. My wife proposed to buy her 

asket with everything in it, and also a black, 
frontlet to disguise her better ; for she desired, 
as she said, to make a jest with some of her 
friends. The poor woman was very glad to 
get rid of her basket and the worsted, on my 
wife’s promising to replace them, if possible, 
to which end she noted the Jew woman’s 
address. 

With this frontlet and basket, my wife 
could act the part of a Jewess—none the 


guarded, and that it really was possible to 
succeed with better implements. 

When she returned to Frankfort, she spoke 
to the locksmith who had made the keys for 
me, and told him what she had been about. 
He laughed much, and gave her instructions 
how to proceed better with a certain old 
saw, which he boasted could cut iron like 
wood. ‘Thereafter, my wife spoilt all the bars 
in the cellar air-holes in her father’s house, 
to try whether she could cut them without 
noise, and how much time she would want 
for her purpose. 

Whilst my brave wife thus was employed, 
I, to my great vexation, was removed to 
another wing of the prison. I succeeded in 
carrying away with me my keys, saws, and 
other things; but was very much puzzled 
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when I saw that in my new cell the old 
hiding-place was wanting. It cost some little 
ingenuity to find another. Afterwards, my 
cell and clothes were suddenly changed. 
‘Taken by surprise, I lost both tools, keys, and 
money, aud the hope of escape with them. 
Farthermore, my friend Kate and her 
whole family had been arrested ; for, during 
a house-visitation, several letters from pri- 
soners had been found which that foolish girl 
had kept, notwithstanding my often-repeated 
request to her to burn every bit of paper that 
came out of prison. Vanity—or some kind- 
lier thought—induced her to keep scraps 
from each of us; probably to show that she 
was a friend to men, who were then very 
popular. The poor girl was very much cast 
down ; for her imprudence had brought ruin 
upon her family. By law, there was not much 
to be done against them : but the government 
has many means of punishing poor trades- 
people. Kate’s father was a butcher, and had 
to deliver meat to the soldiers ; this charge 
was not only taken from him, but even the 


soldiers and other people connected with the | 


government were forbidden, or, at least, 
induced, to keep away from his shop. 
Kate was confined for some time in prison. 
My wife caused the law-expenses to be paid, 
and gave help out of her own pocket ; although 


I had nothing to do with»the detection of| 


Kate’s dealings, and she came only into 
trouble by her own imprudence. The poor 
thing did not recover from her fright, and 
died a few years afterwards; very soon 
followed by her father, who ended his days as 
a ruined man. 

From this time I was determined to induce 
no person inside the prison, or outside, to 
endanger himself for my benefit. Others 
were not so conscientious, and the new 
director caused to be chased away, in about 
three years, no less than forty-six overseers, 
most of them only on suspicion. 

Thus far I have told of the solitary 

risoner—immured for love of freedom— 
ting for escape against his prison-bars. 
But there belong other and gentler features 
to his destiny ; there are other ways — some 
simple and some strange—in which huma- 
nity asserts itself against allodds. Life in the 
cell has two different sides. I have here 
shown only one side. My narrative will 
be complete when I have shown also the 
other. 


TIMBER-BENDING. 


“You may break, but you cannot bend 
me,” is a phrase that has hitherto been 
applied indiscriminately to persons who are 
either very heroic or very obstinate. It has 
also been applied to certain woods, such as 
oak and lignum vite. A great deal of brag- 
gadocio has been put into the unconscious 
mouths of trees (if, by a figure of speech, we 
may talk of trees having mouths atall) about 
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the stubbornness of heart of oak, and about 


the monarch of the forest never yielding to 
the storm; which, indeed, he seldom does, 


unless absolutely torn up by the roots; al- | 


though Shakespeare, who was not a bad 


observer, talks of the wind making “ flexible | 


the knees of knotted oaks.” But, in plain 
truth setting sentiment aside, the unyielding 


nature of timber has been one of its disad- | 


vantages for many practical and scientific 
purposes. Give a bar of iron to a smith, or 
place a mass of material under the gentle 
persuasion of Nasmyth’s steam hammer—and 
you may have what you will made out of it. 
You may have it moulded like clay by the 
hand of the potter ; may expand it, or con- 
tract it ; shape it and reshape it; twist and 


contort it ; bend it into a sword or a plough- | 


share, an anchor or a rifle-barrel, a column 
for some airy yet substantial palace, or a 
girder for a suspension bridge. You may 
lengthen it into a line of rails for the swift 
passage of steam, or a Menai tunnel to span 
an arin of the sea, like some gigantic brace- 
let. Subject metal to the furnace, and you 
have a fluid stream, whereof you may cast an 
Iron Duke, or any other shape of man or 
god you please. Sullen and hard at first 
sight, this ductile substance is your very 
slave, in fact; a genie of the mine, who waits 
your bidding to do wonders; a Proteus, to 
whom is given the power to change into a 
thousand forms. Not so has it been with 
wood. Place a piece of timber under the 
hammer, and it is shivered into fragments ; 
give it to the furnace, and it is consumed. 
You may saw and join it; you may carve it 
into fantastic and beautiful designs ; but you 
have not hitherto been able to use it with 
that facile manipulation which belongs to 
metal. 


One result of this deficiency has been a | 


great circumscribing of the uses to which 
timber might be put; another result has 
been excessive waste of material. When, in 
building a house or a ship, or in making a 
piece of furniture, it has been found neces- 
sary to employ a bar of wood of a curved 
shape, there were 10 means at one time of 
obtaining this curve, but by searching for a 
branch which was naturally bent in growing 
(and which, of course, could be met with only 


rarely) or by cutting a solid mass of timber | 


into the required form. In the latter pro- 
cess all the outlying parts of the wood—all 
those portions not included in the curve 
itself—were wasted, or were only available 
for very trivial purposes ; for the curve, ex- 


tending across the block and dividing it, | 


would leave only small fragments of the mate- 
rial, of useless shapes, on each side. In the case 
of metal, the process is easy and obvious enough ; 
you have merely to take a straight bar, heat 
it, place it beneath the hammer, and coerce it 
into the needful convexity. Metal, therefore, 
has had an immense advantage over timber 
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on the very important grounds of facility and | 
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economy ; for, in the one case, you only use 


| precisely what you want, while in the other 
| you use more than you want. When Mr. 
| Jones, having reached the summit of his 
| earthly desires in obtaining the consent of 
| Miss Smith to marry him (and also the con- 
| sent of Mr. Pater Smith, and Mrs. Mater 


Smith), looks out for tables, chairs, and other 
et ceteras, wherewith to furnish that desirable 


| cottage residence in which the happy couple 
| are to take up their abode in the company of 
| love and a young servant, he pays more for 


these household comforts (meaning thereby, 


|| the tables, chairs, &c.) than he otherwise 


would pay, because of the waste of material 
necessitated in their construction. The case, 
however, is not now as it was formerly. Ina 
happy moment, some mechanical genius be- 
thought him of a process of bending timber 
by the application of heat to it. 

Like the Reform Bill, however, it was 
only a step; and, if any old toryfied engineer 
with a dream of finality in his mind, had 
regarded the success already achieved as the 
summum bonum of such matters, Mr. Jones 
—not to speak of Mrs. Jones—would have 
had a right to quarrel with him, For Jones 
might have called his attention to the fact 
that the timber had a tendency to a debi- 
litated constitution, very awkward in those 
articles of furniture whereof the first requi- 
site is strength; that it was weak and 
fragile, not unfrequently breaking under a 
moderate pressure, and sometimes absolutely 
unbending and returning to primitive 
straightness, like a young lady’s carefully 
e* curls on a damp day. All this 

r. Jones might have exhibited out of 
direful experience ; but, of the reason—the 
cause of the effect—he would probably have 
been ignorant. The explanation, however, 
is not very abstruse. In the ordinary pro- 


| cess of bending, the fibre is strained. Thus, 


any curved piece of wood is weakest in the 
sharpest part of the curve. Scientific men, 
indeed, have argued that, for practical pur- 
wang great curves are impossible ; and they 
ave defined their theory thus :—To bend a 


| piece of wood, you must extend the outer 
| circumference and compress the inner. 
|| as wood is inexpansible, you cannot bend it 


Now 


without injuring the fibre, and consequently 
weakening the whole mass. 
Such was the orthodox theory ; but, in the 


| same way that the knowing ones on the race- 


course often make the most astounding mis- 
takes in their forecastings to their own great 
pecuniary disadvantage and the edification of 
a censorious world, so willit frequently occur 
that professed scientific men, too mindful of 
abstract theories to make practical innova- 
tions, find themselves suddenly confronted 
with some new application of those theories, 
or some complete reversal of them. These 
audacious exhibitions of scientific heterodoxy 
have of late years been more common in 
America than elsewhere. The active, volatile, 
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knowing States’ man is as little disposed to 
submit to antiquated authority in intellectual 
matters as in political affairs. He will not 
have an hereditary monarchy, guarded with 
fictions of divine right in the regions of dis- 
covery, any more than in the physical terri- 
tories which he occupies. He will have an 
elective president in the Republic of Ideas ; 
and he will reserve to himself entire liberty 
to set him aside when his time for being 
useful has gone by. Every man in that 
republic shall have a vote; and the best 
candidate shall carry the day. Therefore 
has it come to pass that Jonathan, disre- 
garding the assertion that wood cannot be 

nt without weakening the fibre, has set 
to work to see how he can overcome 
the difficulty, and has discovered a method 
which, to judge from the accounts given by 
the most eminent engineers, both of America 
and England, will be of the greatest service 
in ship-building and domestic architecture, 
and in the construction of all pieces of furni- 
ture in which it is necessary to employ 
curved timber. It has been already so em- 
ployed in the United States, where a Roman 
Catholic@athedral is surmounted by a dome 
fashioned out of wood bent by the new 
process, This dome has been found to be 
lighter, stronger, cheaper, and more elegant, 
than the domes usually formed of metal, 
brick, and papier-maché. 

By this invention, which has been patented 
in America, and is now just introduced into 
England, the strength of the wood is in- 
creased at least seventy-five per cent. at the 
point where strength is most required. The 
curve, moreover, never relaxes. ‘The timber, 
as in the old process, is first subjected to 
the influence of steam, which softens the 
whole mass, and puts it in a fit state for the 
action of a machine. The principle of 
bending, as employed in this new application, 
is based on end-pressure, which, in condensing 
and turning at the same time, destroys the 
capillary tubes by forcing them into each 
other. These tubes are only of use when the 
tree is growing ; and their amalgamation in- 
creases the density of the timber, the pressure 
being so nicely adjusted that the wood is 
neither flattened nor spread, nor is the outer 
circumference of the wood expanded, though 
the inner is contracted. Now, the error of 
the former process, as expounded by com- 
petent judges, has arisen from the disin- 
tegrating of the fibre of the wood by expanding 
the whole mass over a rigid mould. W 
can be more easily compressed than ex- 
panded; therefore, it is plain that a process 
which induces a greater closeness in the com- 
ponent parts of the piece under operation— 
which, as it were, locks up the whole mass 
by knitting the fibres together—must aug- 
ment the degree of hardness and power of 
resistance. The wood thus becomes almost 
impervious to damp and to the depredations 
of insects, while its increased density rendera 


| 
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it less liable to take fire ; and the present 
method of cutting and shaping timber being 
superseded, a saving of from two to three- 
fourths of the material is brought about. 
The action of the machine throws the cross- 
grains into right angles ; the knots are com- 
pelled to follow the impulse of the bending ; 
the juices are forced out of the cells of the 
wood, and the cavities are filled up by the 
interlacing fibres. In the same way, you 
may sometimes see in the iron of which the 
barrels of muskets are made a kind of dark 
grain which indicates that the particles of the 
metal, either in the natural formation or in 
welding, have been strongly clenched in one 
another. These specimens are always greatly 
valued for their extraordinary toughness, as 
well as for a certain fantastical and mottled 
beauty. 

Another of the good results of this new 
method is that the wood is seasoned by the same 
process as that which effects the bending. The 
seasoning of wood is simply the drying of the 
juices, and the reduction of the mass to its 
minimum size before it is employed, so that 
there shall be no future warping. But, as we 
have already shown, the compression resorted 
to in the American system at once expels 
the sap; and a few hours are sufficient to 
convert green timber into thoroughly sea- 
soned wood. Here is an obvious saving of 
time, and also of money; for the ordinary 
mode of seasoning, by causing the wood to 
lie waste for a considerable period, locks up 
the capital of the trader, and of course 
enhances the price to the purchaser. Time 
also will be saved in another way, in searching 
for pieces of wood of the proper curve for 
carrying out certain designs. “How de- 
lighted,” says Mr. Jervis, the United States’ 
inspector of timber, “ will the shipwright be 
to get clear of the necessity of searching for 
crooked pieces of timber! There need no 
longer be any breaking of bats in the frame, 
as we have been wont to break them. We 
shall see numbers one, two, and three fut- 
tocks, at least, all in one piece.” An English 
engineer (Mr. Charles Mayhew) remarks that 
one of the advantages of the American 
method is that, “in its application to all 
circular, wreathed, or twisted work, it not 
only preserves the continuous grain of the 
wood, which is now usually and laboriously 
done by narrow slips of veneer glued on 
cores cut across the grain, with many un- 
sightly joints, ill concealed at best; but it 
will materially reduce the cost of all curved 
work, which now varies, according to the 
quickness of the sweep, and will give the 
artist greater freedom in his design, by 
allowing him to introduce lines which are 
now cautiously avoided in order to prevent 
the cost of their execution.” Dr. Hooker, 
Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. Rennie, Mr. Galloway, 
civil engineer, and other eminent scientific 
men, confirm these judgments, A specimen 
of bent oak now lies before us, and exhibits a 
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beautiful continuity in the sweep of the 
fibres. 

Timber-bending has reached a new stage 
of development; and it is not too much to 
anticipate that it will have considerable in- 
fluence on the industrial arts. 


THE ANGEL OF LOVE. 


On noiseless wing, one starry night, 
From her blest home above, 

Down, dove-like, came that angel bright, 
Whose care is human love. 


A rose upon her bosom lay, 
Fresh cull’d from Eden's bowers ; 
Unlike the rose, whose sweets decay 
On this sad earth of ours, 


Within its cup is found a balm 
For love's severest pain ; 
Desponding hearts to raise and calm, 
And give them hope again. 


Where Jordan’s tranquil waters shine 
Bencath the sun’s warm rays, 

Two sisters fair, of Hebrew line, 
Had pass’d their quiet days. 


In mutual love and virtue blest, 
They scarce had dream’d of woe, 
Till hopeless passion marr’d their rest, 

And forced their tears to flow. 


Both loved, alas! a Christian knight : 
Both shared an equal pain : 

For Christian vow no Jew may plight,— 
They knew they loved in vain ! 


Nor angry thought, nor envious strife 
Stirred either gentle breast : 

Each would have yielded love and life 
To make the other blest. 


The gracious Angel was not slow 
Those maidens’ gricfs to feel, 

Nor ever wept for human woe 
She did not strive to heal, 


The sisters watch'd in speechless dread 
Her radiant form appear : 

Fear not; my name is Love,” she said, 
“ And peace my mission here. 


** No sigh, how faint, how sad soe’er, 
Is heard in vain on high : 

A balm of power divine I bear 
To soothe and sanctify. 


“To her who loves with deepest love, 
This flower of life be given ; 

It has been rear’d by saints above, 
And bath’d in dews of Heaven.” 


The Angel to the elder spake : 
“ What can’st thou, wilt thou do, 
Or bear, for thy beloved one’s sake, 
To prove thy love is true?” 


“Oh, doubt it not,” the maiden cried; 
* All joys would I resign, 

So I were sometimes at his side, 
And dared to call him mine! 


“ My father’s land, my sister's home, 
Mine ancient creed forego, 

With him on distant shores to roam, 
And share his weal and woe! 
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“ No other bliss below—above— 
No other hope be given! 
Life were not life without his love, 


And, with it, earth were heaven |” 


The Angel to the younger spake: 
“ What, maiden, wilt thou do 
Or suffer, for thy loved one’s sake, 

To prove thy love is true?” 


“T love him well,” the maid replied, 
And much would I resign, 

To be for ever at his side, 
And know his heart was mine. 


* My father’s creed is dearer yet,— 
Mine ancient race and name : 

Then break, my heart! ere I forget 
The Israel, whence I came. 

“Yet, though my vows I may not break 
To share his happier fate, 

To deeds of love, for his loved sake, 
My days I consecrate, 


“ No other love this heart shall share, 
To his for aye consign’d,— 

No thought of evil enter where 
His image is enshrined ! 


** But I the sick and poor will tend, 
My life an offering make 

In trust—that Heaven on him may send 
A blessing for my sake!” 


The Angel smiled: The rose is thine ; 
Such love is love indeed : 

So love—so live ; and love divine, 
Eternal be thy meed !” 


MOTHER SHIPTON. 


THERE are some names which attain a 
national celebrity without posterity knowing 
exactly why or wherefore. That of Mother 
Shipton is one of the most noted in the tra- 
ditionary annals of this country. Her fame 
as a prophetess has extended throughout the 
land ; and her sayings have become, in the 
remotest corners, literally Household Words. 

Undoubtedly there have been witches—for 
in that category must Mother Shipton be 
classed—who have played the oracle as well 
as she ; but, as generally happens, the multi- 
tude are lost sight of in the course of time, 
and the wisdom of the many is eventually 
ascribed to one. Homer, Ausop, Solomon—to 
say nothing of that friend of the destitute, 
Joe Miller—are amongst a thousand instances 
of concentrated reputation, Every hour’s 
experience, indeed, affords example of this 
tendency to special attribution ; and there 
are very few of us, perhaps, who have not, at 
one time or other, contributed our mite to 
set up the popular sect of the day. 

Daring a recent excursion in one of the 
midland counties, the consideration of this 
question was forced upon me by a local legend 
of which Mother Shipton was the heroine, 
although nothing exists to show that she ever 
set her foot on the spot, and more than three 
hundred years have elapsed since her death. 
But, before I add the stone I have gathered, 


MOTHER SHIPTON. 


| this remarkable woman, as I have found them 
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to the general heap, it may not be out of | 
place to relate the history and prophecies of 


recorded in pamphlets now somewhat scarce. 

Ursula Shipton, whose maiden name was 
Southiel, was born near Knaresborough, in 
Yorksbire, ou the sixth of July, fourteen 
hundred and eighty-eight: three years after 
the accession of Henry of Richmond to the 
throne of England. She was baptised by 
the Abbot of Beverley, and probably an 
uglier child was never held at the font—a 
contemporaneous account stating that “her 
stature was much larger than common, her 
body crooked, and her face frightful.” But, as 
a set-off to her pone deformity, her under- 
standing is spoken of as having been extra- 
ordinary ; and it was probably for this reason 
—certainly not because of her beauty—that 
Ursula’s hand was sought in marriage when 
she had reached the age of twenty-four. Her 
suitor, a bold fellow to venture on such a 
strong-minded woman, was one Toby Ship- 
ton, of the village of Skipton, not far from 
York. He was, by profession, a builder, 
though whether he added anything to the 
architectural glories of the Minster, or ac- 
quired a Pecksniffian celebrity for edifices 
which he never helped to raise, is a point on 
which no information has been obtained. 
His fame rests ‘entirely on the fact of 
his having bestowed his name on the be- 
witching Ursula; for, with that exception, 
we hear nothing at all about him. Of two 
things, one, as the French say. Toby Shipton 
either crawled through life the most hen- 
pecked of husbands, or shuffled off his mortal 
coil after a very brief season of conjugal 
felicity. The last hypothesis is the more 
likely, 

I am ignorant at what period of her life 
the gift of prophecy descended upon Mother 
Shipton, but, hazarding a conjecture, I should 
say it was as soon as she discovered the 
mastery she had acquired over the minds of 
those around her. Her first prophetic essays 
were probably a few ambiguous words based 
on shrewd observation, the results of which 
naturally came to pass. Her speeches then 
assumed a darker meaning, chance proving 
the issue, or the obscurity in which they 
were couched leaving the event only doubt- 
ful. One lucky hit in matters of prognosti- 
cation is always better remembered than a 
hundred failures. It is a common thing to 
make mistakes; a rare one to be right. 
Mother Shipton seems to have been a most 
successful soothsayer, and with the accom- 
plishment of those predictions which con- 
cerned her own neighbourhood her reputation 
spread, until, it is said, it filled the whole 
land; and even bluff King Harry quaked 
with dread when he heard the words of 
Ursula. The most striking story that is told 
of her vaticinations has reference to the fate 
of his great minister, Wolsey, and that of 


those of the monarch’s most distinguished | 
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favourites. In a small volume in the British 
Museum, which merits the particular de- 
scription of it which I shall afterwards give, 
that story is thus narrated : 

“The Prophesie of Shipton’s Wife in the 
time of King Henry the Eight. 

“When she heard that King Henry the 
Eighth should be king, and Cardinall Wolsey 
should be at Yorke, she said that ‘ Cardinall 
Wolsey should never be at Yorke,’ which 
the king and cardinall hearing, being angry, 
sent the Duke of Suffolk and Lord Darcy to 
her, who came with their men disguised to 
the king’s house near York, where, leaving 
their men, they went to Mr. Besly, in York, 
and desired him to goe with them to Mother 
Shipton’s house,” where, when they came, 
they knocked at the doore. She said, ‘Come 
in, Mr. Besly, and those honourable lords 
with you ;’ and Mr. Besly would have put in 
the lords before him, but she said, ‘ Come in, 
Mr. Besly ; you know the way best, they doe 
not,’ This they thought strange, that she 
should know them and never saw them; 
then they went into the house where there 
was a great fire, and they dranke and were 
merry.” (Mother Shipton was, at all events, 
no curmudgeon.) “ ‘Mother Shipton,’ said 


the duke (not altogether requiting her hos- 
pitality), ‘if you knew what we came about, 
you would not bid us so welcome ;’ shee said, 
‘The messenger should not be hanged.’ 


‘Mother Shipton,’ said the duke, ‘you said 
the cardinall should never see Yorke ;’ ‘ Yea,’ 
said shee, ‘I said he might see Yorke, but 
never come at it. ‘But,’ said the duke, 
‘when he comes to Yorke thou shalt be 
burned ;’ ‘Wee shall see that,’ said she, 
and plucking her handkercher off her head, 
she threw it into the fire, and it would not 
burne ; then she took her staffe and turned 
it into the fire, and it would not burne ; then 
she tooke and put it on againe. ‘Then,’ said 
the duke, ‘what mean you by this?’ She 
replyed, ‘If this had burned, I might have 
burned.’ ‘ Mother Shipton,’ quoth the duke, 
what thinke you of me?’ ‘My lord,’ said 
she, ‘the time will come you will be as low 
as Iam, and that will be a low one indeed.’ 
My Lord Piercy said, ‘And what say you of 
me?’ ‘My lord, said shee, ‘shooe your 
horse to the quick, and you shall do well, 
but your body will be buried in Yorke pave- 
ment, and your head shall be stolen from 
the Barre, and carried into France ;’ at which 
they all laughed, saying, ‘that would be a 
great lop between the head and the body.’” 
(A marginal note here says: “This proved 
true, for hee rose in rebellion in the north ; 
and by not flying when hee might, hee was 
taken and beheaded in Yorke, where his body 
was buried, and his head was stolen and 
carried into France, tempore Eliz. Reg.”) 
“Then said Darcy, ‘ And what think you of 
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gunne, shoot it off, for it will never doc you 
any good ; you are going to warre, you will 
paine many a map, but kill none.’ So they 
went away. Not long after, the cardinall 
came to Cawood, and going to the top of the 
tower, he asked, where stands York, and 
how far it was thither; and said that one 
said he should never see Yorke. ‘ Nay,’ said 
one, ‘she said you might see Yorke, but 
never come at it.’ He vowed to burn her 
when he came to York. Then they showed 
him York, and told him it was but eight 
miles thence, and he said that he would 
soone be there; but being sent for by the 
king, he dyed on his way to London, at 
Leicester, of a luske. And Shipton’s wife 
said to Mr. Besly, ‘Yonder is a fine stall 
built for thé cardinall in the Minster, of 
gold, pearle, and precious stones, goe and 
present one of the pillars to King Henry ;’ 
and he did so.” 

In this alleged prophecy by Mother Ship- 
ton, all the principal conditions were fulfilled; 
the discrepancies in the story are to be laid 
at the door of the narrator. After Henry the 
Eighth had plundered his minister, and 
banished him to his diocese, Wolsey, travel- 
ling by slow stages, finally established him- 
self at Cawood, preparatory to making his 
entry into York, for the purpose of installa- 
tion. 

He went thither from Scroby, a house be- 
longing to his see, about the end of Septem- 
ber, fifteen hundred and thirty, and the 
ceremony of installation was fixed for Mon- 
day, the first of November, following. 
On the preceding Friday, however, the Earl 
of Northumberland arrived with order from 
the king to arrest him on a charge of high 
treason. He was at once removed in custody 
from Cawood, and he died at Leicester on his 
way to London: he certainly never entered 
York. 

Of the three lords who visited Mother 
Shipton as the tradition relates, and were too 
curious concerning their own fortunes, the 
Duke of Suffolk was executed in fifteen hun- 
dred and fifty-four, for his share in Cour- 
tenay’s insurrection, which precipitated the 
fate of Lady Jane Grey. Sir Thomas Percy (the 
Lord Perey of the legend) suffered, in 
fifteen hundred and thirty-six, for partici- 
pating in Aske’s rebellion, known as the Pil- 
grimage of Grace; and Lord Darcy, who 
was implicated in the same rising, was 
beheaded on Tower Hill. Respecting these 
noblemen, it will be observed that, with the 
exception of the special warning addressed to 
Percy, ambiguity of phrase was Mother Ship- 
ton’s great resource. As a time must have 
come for all men to die, the death of the 
Duke of Suffolk would necessarily bring him 
some day as low as herself; and the predic- 
tion concerning Lord Darcy was as vague a8 
astrology itself could have framed it. With 


1) 








me?’ She said, ‘You have made a great 
regard tothe more precise indication of Percy’s | 


* It was one of what were called the “ Dring” houses, | fate, I am afraid something was subsequently | 
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added to the dark speech of the prophetess 


by those who remembered in what manner he 
actually died. But whether the wife of Ship- 
ton (as she is modestly styled) uttered the 
words set down for her or net, the association 
of her name with such high personages 
affords evidence, at all events, of the repute in 
which shé was popularly held. 

Of all her contemporaneous admirers Mr. 
Besly seems to have been the most devoted 
and the most favoured. It was to him the 
great lords addressed themselves before they 
ventured to approach Dame Ursula’s habita- 
tion ; and he it was who knew the way in, 
which the rest did not. I look upon Besly 
as a sort of semi-wizard, who was in the habit 
of shutting up his shop in the Micklegate 
earlier than his neighbours, in order to go 
and pass his evenings with Mother Shipton— 
Toby being defunct—and propitiating her 
with a horn-handle to her stick of his own 
workmanship, he being, probably, a dealer 
in horn-ware, combs, lanthorns, drinking- 
utensils, and so forth; but propitiating her 
still more by the rapt attention which he 
gave to her prophecies, and the leading ques- 
tions by which he brought them out. Andit 
is, no doubt, to Besly that we are indebted 
for the preservation of such of the sayings of 
the wife of Shipton as are extant. I infer so 


much, as well from what has already appeared 
as from what more I propose to take from the 


curious volume already mentioned. It pro- 
ceeds thus: 

“Mr. Besly seeing these things fall out as 
she had foretold” (this is not absolutely the 
fact, if it be true as is generally stated, that 
Mother Shipton died in fifteen hundred and 
fifty-one, three years before the Duke of 
Suffolk) “ desired her to tell him some more 
prophecies.” The old lady opened upon him 
like a flood-gate. “Mr. Besly,” said she, “ before 
that Owse bridge and Trinity Church meet, 
they shal! build in the day and it shall fall in 
the night, untill they get the highest stone of 
‘Trinity steeple to be the lowest stone of 
Owse bridge.” The editor of this collection 
of prophecies, acting as chorus throughout, 
gives a note of explanation here: “ This 
came to passe ; for Trinity steeple in Yorke 
was blown downe with a tempest, and Owse 
bridge was broken down with a great flood ; 
and what they did with repairing the bridge 
in the day-time with the stone oi the steeple 
fell down in the night, until they remember- 
ing the prophesie, laid the highest stone of the 
steeple for foundation of the bridge, and then 
the worke stood. And by this was partly 
verified another of Mother Shipton’s prophe- 
sies, viz., That her maid should live to drive 
her cow over Trinity steeple.” 

A mystical announcement of wide-spread- 
ing evil came next: 

“The day will come that the North shall 
rue it wondrous sore, but the South shall rue 
it for evermore; when Hares kindle on cold 


hearth-stones ; and lads shall marry ladies 
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and bring them home; then shall you have 
a yeare of pining, hunger, and then a dearth 
without Corne, a woful day shall be seene 
in England, a King and a Queene.” Chorus 
observes upon this; “Supposed to be meant 
by suppression of Abbies and other religious 
houses; and at the Lord Wil. Howard’s 
house at Naworth, a Hare came and kindled 
in his kitchen upon his hearth.” Very go 
but how about the king aud queen? Did 
she mean Philip and Mary? But the pro- 
phecy seems to have been left unfinished. 
Perhaps it was too much for the nerves of 
Mr. Besly ! 

Mother Shipton next tried her hand at 
this story. 

“The first coming of the King of Scots 
shall be at Holgate town, but he shall not 
come in through the Barre, and when the 
King of the North shall be at London, his 
tayle shall be at Edinborough.” Says the in- 
terpreter: “This was fulfilled in K. James 
comming in (to York); for such multitudes 
of people stood at Holgate bar to behold 
him that, to avoid the presse, he was forced 
to ride another way.” Respecting the latter 
part of the prophecy, he observes: “When 
K. James was at London, his children were 
- ne preparing to come to Eng- 

and.” 

Domestic subjects follow :—“ After this 
shall water come over Owse bridge, and a 
windmill shall be set on a tower; and an 
elme tree shall lie at every man’s doore; and 
at that time women shall wear great hats 
and great bands.” Chorus remarks: “This 
is verified by the conducting of water into 
Yorke streets through bored elmes ; and the 
conduit-house hath a windmill on the top 
that draws up the water.” Of the women’s 
great hats and bands he says nothing: they 
were, probably, not so remarkable as the 
great petticoats of the present day. 

“ And when,” continues Ursula, “ there isa 
lord-mayor at Yorke, let him beware of a 
stab. When two knights shall fall out in 
the castle yard, they shall never be kindly all’ 
their lives after. When all Colton hath 
borne crops of corne, seven yeares after you 
shall heare newes, then shall two judges goe 
in and out at Walmgate barre.” Here follow 
the commentaries: “A lord-mayor, whose 
house was in the Minster yard in York, was 
killed with three stabs. Sir T. Wentworth 
and Sir John Savill, in choosing knights in 
the shire, in the castle yard at Yorke, did so 
fall out that they were never well reconciled. 
Colton hagge, in her time, was woodland 
ground, full of trees, which bore corne seven 
yeares, and the seventh yeare after this was 
the yeare of the cumming in of the Scots, 
and their taking of Newcastle. In the year 
sixteen hundred and six, two judges of assize 
went out at a gate in Yorke, where never any 
judges were knowne to goe out before.” 
More remarkable things than these happen 
in our times unpredicted by Mother Shipton. 
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I will back Tiptree farm against Colton- | 
hagge ; and as to the way in which the judges 
went out of York, look at the way in which | 
they now “goe” in—a fly from the railway 
station conveys all the dignified horse-hair 
and ermine. 

It is not easy to determine whether Mr. 
Besly, in this place, asked Mother Shipton to 
favour him with a song; but, if he did not she 
gave him one of her own accord, breaking 
out into the following doleful strain : 


Much woe to England it shall bring ; 
Then shall the ladies cry well-away, 
That ever we liv’d to sec this day.” 


But she soon resumed her customary rhyth- 
mical prose : 

“Then best for them that have the least, 
and worst for them that have the most ; you 
shall not know of the warre overnight, yet 
you shall have it in the morning ; and when 


“Then Warre shall begin in the spring, 
it comes it shall last three yeares ; se 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
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I can fancy—still not so vividly as I could 


wish—the awe-stricken astonishment of Mr, 
Besly as he listened to what follows : 

“There will come a woman with one eye, 
and she shall tread in many men’s blood to 
the knee ; and a man leaning on a staffe by 
her, say to him ‘ What art thou?” And he 
shall say, ‘I am the King of Scots,’ and she 
shall say, ‘Goe with me to my house, for 
there are three knights,’ and he will goe with 
her and stay there three dayes and three 
nights ; then will England be lost, and they 
will ery twice a day ‘ England is lost !’” (As 
popular orators continue to cry, though some- 
what oftener than twice a day.) “Then 
there will be three knights in Petergate in 
Yorke, and (this is terrible) the one shall not 
know the other ; there shall be a child born 
in Pomfret with three thumbs,’—(allow 
Chorus to make an observation on this pro- 
digy : ‘There is a child not many yeares 
since born at Pomfret with three thumbs !”) 
—‘and those three knights shall give him 


Carden (Calder?) and Aire shall be great)three horses to hold while they winne 
warfare ; when all the world is lost, it shall| England” (Chorus does not verify this part 
be called Christ’s Croft. When the battell | of the prediction), “and all noble blood shall 
begins, it shall be where Crookback Richard | be gone but one; and they shall carry him to 
began (ended ?) his fray.” Chorus interpolates | Sheriff Hutton’s castle, six miles from Yorke, 
in this place, “Neare Leicester, where|and he shall dye ther, and they shall chuse 
Richard the Third was slaine in battell, there an earle in the field, and hanging their horses 
Colonel Hastings was one of the first in jon a thorne, will rue the time that ever they 
armes, endeavouring to seise the commission | were borne—to see so much blood shed.” (I 
of array in opposition to others that were| picture to myself Mr. Besly bursting into 
settling the militia.” tears at this juncture; but Ursula goes on 





But the prophetic fury is on the sibyl, and 
this is her descant : 

“They shall say to warfare for our king 
for half-a-crowne a-day, but stirre not (they 
will say) to warfare for your king on pain of 


implacably.) “Then they will come to Yorke 
to besiege it, and they shall keep them out 
three days and three nights” (this is surely a 
civil war between the parts of speech) “and 
a penny loafe shall be within the bar at half- 


a-crown, and without the bar at a penny; 
complaine shall not come back againe. The | and they will sweare if they will not yeeld” 
time will come when England shall tremble | (who are these turbulent parties ?) “to blow 
and quake for feare of a dead man that shall| up the town walls; then they will let them 
be heard to speak. Then will the dragon | in, and they will hang up the mayor, sheriffs, 
give the bull a great snap, and when the one | and aldermen,” (Thank heaven, “they” have 
is downe, then they will goe to London |hold of something substantial at last!) “and 
towne. Then there will be a great battell| they will goe into Crouch church ; there will 
between England and Scotland, and they will! be three knights goe in, and but one come 
be pacified for a time, and wheu they come) out againe, and he will cause proclama- 
to Brammamore they fight, and are againe'tion to be made, that any one may take 
= for a time, then there will be a great | house, tower, or bower for twelve yeares, and 

ttell between England and Scotland at! while the world endureth there shall never 
Stockmore. Then will a raven sit on the! be warfare againe,” (here Mr. Besly wipes 
cross and drinke as much bloud of nobles as! his eyes) “nor any more kings or queenes ; 
of the comons, then woe is me, for London | but the kingdom shall be governed by the 
shall be destroyed for ever after.” Chorus! lords, and then shall Yorke be London.” 
remarks here: “It is to be noted and ad-|(Perhaps the editor of Notes and Queries 
mired that this cross,” (Which cross? It is} will kindly say whether the familiar expres- 
as indefinite as “this Turk” in Lord Bate-/ sion, “ York, you’re wanted!” has any rela- 


hanging, but stirre not ; for he that goes to 














man’s ballad) “in Shipton’s days, was a tall 
stone cross,which ever since hath, by degrees, 
been sinking into the ground, and now is 
sunke so low, that a raven may sit on the} 
top of it, and reach with her bill to the 
ground.” Chorus, however, says nothing 
about the utter destruction of London, Pro- 


tion to these coming events, for at present 
they have not yet happened.) “And after 
this shall be a white harvest of corne gotten 
in by women. Then shall be in the north 
that one woman shall say unto another, 
‘ Mother, I have seene a man to-day,’ and for 
one man there shall be a thousand women. 
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(Like | 


Church hill his fill.” 
Besly.) 

This is bad enough, but worse remains 
behind. 

“And after that a ship shall come sayling 
up the Thames till it come against London, 
and the master of the ship shall weepe, and 
the marriners shall aske him why he weepeth, 
seeing he hath made so good a voyage, and 
he shall say,‘ Ah! what a goodly city this 
was; none in the world comparable to it; 
and now there is scarce left any house that 
can let us have drinke for our money !’ ” 

I am sorry to be obliged to say with 
Desdemona, “Oh, most lame and impotent 
conclusion!” for this is the last of Ursula’s 
prophecies, Chorus, however, utters a part- 
ing howl, after this fashion : 

“Unhappy be hae that lives to see those dayse, 

But happy are the dead Shipton’s wife sayes : 

He the world old age this woman did foretell “ 
Strange things shall hap, which in our times have fell.” 

The bad grammar of Chorus must be for- 
given for the sake of his mournful rhyme. 

The work from whence the foregoing ex- 
tracts are taken, is a thin quarto of five or six 
leaves, and bears the following title: “Mother 
Shipton’s Prophecies ; with Three and XX 
more, all most terrible and wonderfull. 
Predicting strange alterations to befall this 
climate of England. Contents: 1 of K. 
Richard III. 2. Mr. Truswell, Recorder of 
Lincolne. 3. Lillie’s Prediction. 4. A Pro- 
phesie alluding to the Scots’ last invasion. 
5. Ignatius his prophesie. 6, Mrs. White's 
So 7. Old Sybilla’s prophesie. 8. 

erlin’s prophesies. 10. Mr. Brightman’s, 
11. Paulus Grebnerus Pro. 12. A prophesie 
in old English metre. 13. Another antient 
proph. 14. An other short but pithy. 15. 
An other very obscure. 16. Saltmant his 
one 17. A strange prophesie of an old 

elsh woman. 18, Bede’s prophesie. 19. 
William Ambrose. 20. Thomas of Astle- 
downe. 22. Saunders his prediction. 23. 
A prophesie of David, Cardinall of France, 
&e.” (A woodcut, to be described, fills up 
the rest of the page, and then comes the im- 

rint, as follows: “London, printed by 

. P. for F. Coles, and are to be sold at his 
shop at the signe of the Lambe in the Old 
Baily, near the Sessions House. 1663.”) 

The frontispiece represents “‘The Pope 
suppressed by H. 8.” Henry sits on his 
throne, with a drawn sword in his right 
hand, receiving a copy of the Bible from 
Cranmer, who, like the other personages 
introduced, is labelled with his name. The 
monarch’s feet are both firmly set on the 
body of Pope Clement the Seventh, who is 
struggling on the dais, his triple crown 
fallen off, and his hands outstretched. Bishop 
Fisher and Cardinal Pole stand on either 
side of him ; the first stooping, with one hand | 
under the Pope’s arm, and the other with a 
hand on the Pope’s body. Cromwell and 
others are round the throne, and the fore- 


weeping 
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ground is filled with despairing monks. But 
the woodcut on the title-page is the curiosity, 
Conspicuous in the centre there is a portrait 
in profile of Mother Shipton herself, in an 
attitude of prediction, with two fingers of the 
left hand extended. She wears a black 
gown and a white head-dress, like a man’s 
nightcap, the point thrown well to the rear 
and curving upwards. Herdark hair straggles 
wildly over her face, her nose and chin are 
portentously hooked, and on her cheek is the 
sign—a large wart—which it so much glad- 
dened the heart of Mathew Ho kins, the 
witch-finder, to discover. She holds a stick 
in her other hand, the top of which repre- 
sents the head of a bird with a very sinister 
eye—probably the portrait of a familiar, 
That there may be no mistaking her for any 
of the celebrated beauties of the day— 
Henry’s wives amongst them—the word 
Shipton is written in legible letters over her 
head. But Ursula is not “alone in her glory.” 
She is the centre of a system, of which the 
satellites are the Pope’s head in a circle, 
supported by demons in animal forms ; 
Cardinal Wolsey shut up in a castle, with a 
companion who resembles Charles the First ; 
Henry the Eighth, apparently at the altar 
with Anne Boleyn and another person ; and, 
more prominent than any except the pro- 
phetess herself, the renowned Mr. Saltmarsh, 
a prophet on his own hook. This gentleman 
appears, with the exception of a cincture, in 
the costume of Eden before the fall, and 
stands under a grand canopy, the curtains of 
which flow over his feet in ampie folds; he 
bears a flaming torch in one hand, and a 
sealed book in the other. What Mr. Salt- 
marsh did to merit posthumous fame may be 
briefly told. During the period when Lord 
Fairfax and the generals were at Windsor, 
Mr. Saltmarsh, being moved by the ge 
went thither for the purpose of predicting al 
manner of misfortunes. His omens do not 
seem to have disturbed the parliamentary 
leaders, who contented themselves with ask- 
ing after his health—a very pertinent in- 
quiry ; and Mr. Saltmarsh wended his way 
home again, having taken nothing by his 
motion but an illness which carried him off 
a few days afterwards. Fortunately for the 
world, he died speechless. 

So much for the most attractive part of 
this book, which bears the signature of Mr, 
I. O. Halliwell, the well-known archeologist, 
and was acquired by the Museum about four 
years ago. It is marked as extremely 
scarce, with an intimation that there is a 
copy in the Pepysian Collection. The press- 
mark is 8610.d. I may add that the Museum 
contains, moreover, a Dutch translation of 
the Prophecies, without the embellishments, 
published at Gravenhogen in sixteen hundred 
and sixty-seven. Besides the preceding, there 


is also in the National Collection a Life of | 


Mother Shipton, under the title of “ Won- 
ders !!! past, present, and t» come, being the 
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culty was left unsolved. None of the stones 


strange prophecies and uncommon predic- 
tions of the famous Mother Shipton, known 
by the oe. of the Yorkshire Pro- 
phetess. London, 8vo. 1797.” This book is, 
in point of style, a very worthless pro- 
duction, but it indicates one or two points in 
Mother Shipton’s career, not given elsewhere. 
We learn from it that the prophetess died in 
fifteen hundred and fifty-one—not at the 
stake, like Anne Askew or Joan Becher, 
for she was too wise-to meddle with doctrinal 
subjects—but quietly in her bed, her last pre- 
diction having reference to the period of her 
own decease. After her death a monument 
was erected to her memory on the high 
north road, about a mile from York, where, 
to judge by the frontispiece of this Life, she 
figured in the high steeple-crowned hat and 
costume with which her personal appearance 
is usually associated. Her epitaph is said to 
have run thus: 
“ Here lies one who never ly’d, 

Whose skill often has been try'd; 

Her prophesies shall still survive, 

And ever keep her name alive.” 


After this long exordium, which resem- 
bles a puritanical grace introductory to very 
short commons—like the chaplain’s benedic- 
tion on Sir Dugald Dalgetty’s meal at the 
Castle of Arderroohr,—I proceed to the 
legend concerning Mother Shipton :— 

On a high ridge which separates the 
southern extremity of Warwickshire from 
the county of Oxford, and distant about four 


miles from the picturesque market-town of 


Chipping Norton, are still to be seen the 
remains of a very interesting monument, 
undoubtedly of Druidical origin, although 
ascribed by local tradition to the agency of 
Mother Shipton. Archeologists know this 
monument by the name of Rollrich Stones, 
but the inhabitants of the adjacent villages 
of Great and Little Rollewright give the 
separate parts various oo illustra- 
tive of their own belief. The principal fea- 
_ ture of these remains is a group of stones 
forming a ring which is not completely cir- 
cular, the longest diameter, from north to 
south, being nearly thirty-six yards, and the 
shortest not quite thirty-five. Originally 
they all stood upright, but not more than 
seven-and-twenty of the number, which is 
stated to have been sixty-five, remain in that 
ition, the rest lying prone on the earth, 
alf-hidden by the soil and long waving 
ass, Owing to this circumstance it is very 
ifficult to count them correctly, and the 
peasants say, with an air of mystery, that it 
is not possible to do so, no two persons agree- 
ing in the tale, nor the seme number being 
arrived at by a repetition of the experiment. 
I found this true in my own instance, and 
the number I reckoned certainly differed 
considerably from the result of an attempt 
made by another person. As we had not 
time to verify our separate statements or 
correct our own mistakes, the magical diffi- 


in this circle are more than five feet high, 
and some of them are barely twelve inches 
above the ground ; but at a distance of about 
eighty or ninety yards to the eastward, stand 
five others, of considerable height—the tallest 
being nearly eleven feet—which, as they 
lean towards each other, with an opening 
from the west, are called the Five Whisper- 
ing Knights. Nor are these all that remain, 
for, at about the same distance from the circle, 
to the north-east, and in a field by itself, 
divided by the road which separates the 
counties, stands one large stone in solitary 
majesty, popularly known as the King’s 
Stone. It is upwards of five feet broad and 
between eight and nine feet high, and from 
its twisted shape and rough-grained surface 
(as it may well present, after a buffet with the 
weather of a couple of thousand years) is the 
most remarkable of the series. The learned 
Camden and, after him, Dr. Plot, the author of 
the Natural History of Oxfordshire, pronoun- 
ced the monument to be a memorial erectéd by 
Rollo the Dane, who won a great victory some- 
where about the beginning of the tenth cen- 
!tury, but their speculations were set at rest 
by Dr. Stukeley, who, with greater reason, 
declared the remains Druidical, the circle 
having been a temple, the five detached 
stones a cistvaen or cromlech, and the soli- 
tary one a cardinal point. Independently 
of the form of the larger group, Dr. Stukeley 
relied upon its etymology, deriving Rollrich, 
not from Rollo the Dane, but from Rhold- 
rwyg, the wheel or circle of the Druids; 
and this, without doubt, is the true inter- 
pretation. 

Now for the popular opinion of the monu- 
ment. The stones, according to universal 
jacceptation amongst the peasantry, are 
|neither more nor less than a petrified camp 
lorarmy. Neverlook for chronology in these 
matters, but take the legend as you find it, 
If you believe that men have once been 
turned into stone, it is not worth your while 
to question who performed the feat, or to ask 
when it happened; so the story runs as 
follows : 

A certain ambitious warrior, being minded 
to reduce the whole of England beneath his 
sway, set out one day (from what place is not 
stated) with a train of five knights and a 
well-appointed band of sixty fine hardy 
soldiers, to effect his meditated conquest. 
Advancing from the south in his progress 
towards the borders of Warwickshire, where 
the issue of his adventure, as it had been 
darkly foretold him, was to be determined, 
the king halted his little army for the night 
on the edge of Whichwood Forest, not far 
from the spot where now stands the little 
village of Shipton-under-Whichwood. His 
reason for pausing there is alleged to have 
been his desire to confer with the wise 
woman, who dwelt at Shipton at that time, 
and who afterwards bequeathed her name to 
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the place. The king’s council was composed| Six paces further, and the village of Long 
of the knights already mentioned; but on Compton had been distinctly seen ; but, where 
this occasion, seeking advice from none, he | the king’s stone buries its base in the ground 
left the camp alone—though not unobserved | nothing is visible but the hill-side. 

by the five, who followed at a distance—j| There is yet another tradition connected 
and proceeded to the dwelling of Mother | with Rollrich Stones. 

Shipton. He was seen to enter her hut, but} A certain man of wealth, the lord of the 
what took place within has been only imper-|manor of Little Rollewright, Humphrey 
fectly guessed at, none of the knights having | Botiin by name, resolved to remove the King’s 
courage enough to venture sufficiently near | Stone to the courtyard of his own dwelling, 
to hear exactly what passed between their | about a mile distant, at the foot of the hill. 
leader and the dreaded witch. Itis believed,|The country people dissuaded him from 
however, that in order to obtain her assist- | making the attempt, telling him that no good 
ance, the warrior proposed a certain com-/ would come of it ; but he, being an intempe- 
pact; but the conditions which Mother | rate, violent man, would not be thwarted of 
Shipton strove to exact must have been too | his headstrong will, and commenced the at- 
hard, for high words arose between the two|tempt. He thought to accomplish his pur- 
—so much was ascertained by the listeners, pose with a wagon and four horses, but, 
before they discreetly withdrew—and her | though the latter were of a famous breed and 
harsh voice was heard to threaten the war-|remarkably strong, they could not stir the 


hut, and strode back to his tent. How he 
spent the remainder of the night is not on 
record ; but, at break of day he was in the 
saddle, marshalling his men; and, long be- 
fore the sun had gilded the tops of the 
forest trees, he led them across Lynham 
Heath, and skirting Knollberry Banks, left 


stone a single inch, He then yoked other 
four to the team, but still without success ; 
again and again he made the same addition, 
nor was it until four-and-twenty horses had 
been attached to the load, that he was able 
to effect its removal. At length Humphrey 
Boffin triumphed, and the King’s Stone stood 
in the centre of his own courtyard. But his 





the old Saxon mart of Ceapen-Northtown | triumph was of short-lived duration, for no 
behind, and plunged into the woody glades|sooner had the shades of night appeared, 
that yet interposed between him and the|than an indescribable tumult appeared to 
object of his desires. After a toilsome march | surround his house, waxing louder and fiercer 
of five hours, he came to a steep ascent,|as the night drew on; nothing was heard 


rior, who came forth in great wrath from the | 








where the corn grows now, but which) 
then was a desert waste. Laboriously his 
followers climbed the hill, nor rested until | 
the crest of the ridge was nearly gained. 
Hgre they paused, and the five knights stood 
some distance apart, while their eager leader 
spurred towards a slight eminence, which, 
from that point, was all that impeded the 
view into the broad valley beyond, the haven | 
of his expectations. Suddenly, a female 
figure appeared on the rising summit of the 
knoll, and, in the clear morning light, the 
five knights, who watched the motions of 
their chief, recognised the unearthly linea- 
ments of Ursula Shipton. The events of 
the previous night came back to their memo- 
ries, and they whispered among each other. 
For an instant, the bold adventurer was lost 
to their view, but presently he re-appeared ; 
and, as he breasted the last ascent, they 
heard his voice : “ Out of my way, Hag!” he 
cried— 
“ If Long Compton I may see, 
Then king of England I shall be !” 


But another voice—the voice of Ursula 
Shipton—exclaimed : 


® Rise up hill! Stand fast, Stone ! 
King of England thou shalt be none!” 


She waved her arm as she spoke; the 
earth swelled ; and the ambitious chief, the 
five whispering knights, and the whole of 
the warrior’s mesnie, were at once trans- 
formed to stone ! 


but groans and shrieks, the clash of weapons, 
and the direful din of battle, which noises 
lasted till the morning, when all again was 
still. Humphrey Boffin was greatly fright- 
ened; but, for all that, his heart was not 
changed, and in spite of omens he swore he 
would keep the stone, The second night was 
worse than the first ; on the third, the up- 
roar of the two were combined, and then 
Humphrey Boffin gave in. Adopting his wife’s 
counsel (for she, clever woman, saw at once 
where the shoe pinched), he agreed to restore 
the King’s Stone to the place where Mother 
Shipton had commanded it to stand. But, the 
difficulty was how to accomplish the task. It 
had taken four-and-twenty horses to drag the 
stone down hill, How many must there be 
to carry it up again? A single pair settled 
the question: they were no sooner in the 
shafts than they drew the wagon with per- 
fect ease; nor did they stop to breathe nor 
did they turn a hair on their up-hill journey ! 
The country people, however, were right, The 
attempt did Humphrey Boffin “no good ;” 
the civil war breaking out shortly after- 
wards, his homestead was burnt and his 
house ransacked by Cromwell’s troopers, and 
he himself, endeavouring to escape—without 
Mrs. Boffin—tumbled into a well and was 
drowned. The lady, it is added, eventually 
consoled herself by marrying the captain of 
the troop, who, when the wars were over, 
became a thriving farmer and leader of the 
conventicle at Banbury. 
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Strangers in search of Rollrich Stones may 
find them more quickly than I did by direct- 
ing their steps to a clump of lofty fir-trees, 
which, grown within the arena of the Druid 
temple, form a landmark for several miles 
round. 


CHIP. 
PEN AND INK PIES. 

WE profess a respect for literature, but we 
also love cooks. Well, what is writing an 
article, but making a pie? You roll out your 
crust, or general subject, which is a nutritious 
compound of wheaten flour, butter, milk, and 
useful knowledge. You prepare your fruit, 
or meat, or poultry, or special and novel 
information. You throw in a few bits of 

reserved quince, or anecdotes, or forcemeat 
alls, or happy illustrations. You sweeten 
to your taste with syrup, brown sugar, or 
amiable philanthropy ; or you season with 
pepper, salt, and smart remarks, dusting the 
interior of the paté with fine-chopped lemon- 
peel, aromatic herbs, and all the small frag- 
ments of wit you can muster. When 
you have roughly got the whole together 
into shape, you polish up ; you cut off round 
the edges superfluous bits of paste and re- 
dundant phrases; you divide into para- 
graphs and mark out into portions to help ; 
you smooth, and scrape out, and decorate 
with flowers of eloquence or macaroons and 
moulded buttons of crust ; you varnish with 
white of egg or glibness of style ; and, when 
the whole is finished to your mind, in the 
shape of a fair copy and the dish of a neatly- 
trimmed tart, you send your handiwork 
er your mindiwork to the oven or the 
printing-office. 

Then comes the rub and the test ; the proof 
of the pudding and the page is in the eating 
and the reading. If your composition be 
badly put together, the oven and the press 
will only make it worse ; little cracks will 

ape open wide, and small weak places will 
Gesents yawning holes. But, if your task 
have been artistically completed with a 
spontaneous touch of impulsive genius, it 
will often turn out better than you ex- 
pected. You will be agreeably surprised at 
the result of your efforts, and will chuckle to 
find it read (or eat) so well. No man can 
judge of his own performances in their crude 
manuscript or uncooked state. Sometimes, 
however, bakers, or editors and printers, 
will spoil all when you don’t deserve it. They 
will stick your pie or paper in a corner that 
is too fierce or too slow for it ; they will keep 
it too long, till it gets heavy and loses its 
flavour. What you expected would be light 
puff paste proves a leathery and indigestible 
substance. Sometimes they will pull out the 
plums and tit-bits, for mere mischief’s sake, 
to show they are somebody with a right to 
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ought to set their frequent abstraction of 
tasteless morsels that are as much out of 
place as chips in porridge. Occasionally they 
will make sad errata and fractures, which let 
out all your spirit, juice, sense, veracity, and 
gravy. The dropping of a letter or a burning 
hot patty-pan will make a mess of what was | 
perfect when it came into their hands: | 
indeed, the technical term for a confusion of | 
types is the very thing; printers call it | 
“pie.” For such misfortunes the only 
remedy is patience, seeing that both bakers | 
and printers and cooks and periodical writers | 
are but imperfect creatures at the best. 


SCHOBRY THE BANDIT. 


Or Schobry, the Hungarian captain of | 
banditti, there are told some Robin Hoodish | 
stories. IfI repeat one, it is not for any love 
I bear to bandits. They are thieves at best, 
and often something worse than thieves, 
They are not greatly to be admired if they 
will now and then do that upon impulse 
which honest men do always upon principle. 
As for their generosity with other men’s pos- 
sessions, I do not quite see the admirableness 
of it, and I never did. It is the light going | 
of what has lightly come,—the wrenching of | 
hard earnings from the man who had an 
honest and wise use for them, and scattering 
them away, if not in vicious indulgence, yet 
in idle waste. Schobry has been known to 
commit a daring robbery, buy jewellery and 
rings with the larger half of the proceeds, and 
dissipate the remainder in revelry and indis- 
criminate donation. Schobry took great 
pleasure in laughing at his Austrian pur- 
suers, and amused himself with many prac- 
tical jokes at the expense of the armed force, 
when it was called out in consequence of 
some audacious act of his. 

The last joke of this kind preluded his end, 
Disguised as a common grazier, he waited 
upon an imperial-royal colonel to represent 
that Schobry had robbed him on a particular 
road, and that he thought he could point out 
the brigand’sden, At the same time he went 
to the head of the police, and declared that 
he knew Schobry’s hiding-place, but would 
consent to indicate it to the civil power only. 
This assurance was agreeable to the police, 
inasmuch as a large reward had been offered 
for Schobry’s apprehension. Of the military 
expedition, led by a major and directed by 
Schobry’s lieutenant, four soldiers took occa- 
sion to desert, two were suffocated in a most 
intricate swamp, and the rest of the party, 
having lost their guide, returned next day 
to quarters in but sorry plight. The police 
did not fare better. They were to be posted 
in a cavern, twelve miles from the morass 
chosen for the manceuvres of the military, 
and in an opposite direction. Into the cave, 
it was said, Schobry would pass, unarmed and 


have a finger in; but, against that we|drowsy, at the time of taking his siesta, 
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» bridge in the upright position in which it was 











lace of refuge for the Magyars when pressed | 

y the Osmaunli, and some sixty years before 
Schobry was born, it harboured a formidable 
banditti, who were ultimately surprised by a 
body of hussars, and the greater part of them 
executed by that modification of Lynch-law 
which the Magyar oppressors call Stand- 
recht. Ofcourse the cave is haunted by the 
ghosts of these men, and by worse spirits 
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Once upon a time this cavern had served as a | five returned, and reported all safe; the 


main body advanced ; the cave was occupied. 
More torches were then lighted, and the 
bridge was crossed. The little corporal still 
kept near Schobry, scowling upon him ex- 
pressively, 

The special-commissary, who was leader of 
the capturing detachment, had under him two 
of the best spies of the Vienna police, and en- 
tertained a firm belief that he was acting 


yet. No peasant valuing his safety would | upon certain information, while he supposed 


pass near it at night, and, moreover, it lies 
out of the track of habitations. When, now 
and then, a neighbouring magnate brought a 
party to the cave, twenty peasants were sent 
forward with torches to light up its galleries, 


that the military detachment of whose march 
he had been secretly informed, was on a wild- 
goose chace. His main delusion, however, 
was, that Schobry, who had borrowed a good 
passport, was no victim, as he called himself, 


and place a small portable bridge with iron | but a past member of the band, who had 
rails over a chasm on the floor of it, which, | some reason for desiring to be revenged upon 


although only nine feet wide, was said to be 
ninety feet in depth, 

The party of police, then (thirty-four per- 
sons in all), was conveyed to the village near 
the rocky ridge in the rapidly-driven light- 
carts of the country. As, in this case, each 
cart carried not two country people, but 
six armed policemen, and they went by night, 
they were four hours in reaching the ap- 
pointed spot. Many of the policemen were 
old sergeants and corporals, and one among 
them (while loading his rusty carbine) de- 
clared that he had seen Schobry once, and, 
however he might be disguised, could not 
forget him. Schobry smiled encouragingly, 
and said he was sure his memory would very 
soon be tested. “ How deplorable it is,” he 
added, “that such a fellow should not only 
make fun habitually out of his pursuers, but 
that his tricks should so often be the means 
of taking estimable members of society, like | 
the police, out of their proper homes and beds | 
on cold and rainy nights.” 

But the police did not complain of this, for 
they had agreed amongst each other that 
there must needs be gold and other spoils of 
the banditti in the cave that Schobry watched | 
so carefully himself of nights. There, how- 
ever, Was among the party a little weazen- | 
faced old corporal, who eyed Schobry with 
something of mistrust, although his sense of | 
due subordination had restrained him from 
all hinting of suspicion to the commissary. 
When the party were within a quarter of a 
mile of the cave, Schobry himself proposed 
that he and four men should go forward and | 
see that the coast was clear. ‘The small 
corporal instantly volunteered for this light 
infantry duty. When within the cave, | 
Schobry turned round, and noticed that the 
corporal’s carbine was not only at full-cock, 
but also directed towards him from the | 
priming position. He affected not to notice 
this, and coolly went on with his exploration. 
They lighted two torches, found the little 





usually left when not wanted, and, as it fitted 
into grooves on ‘either side the chasm, the 
steady way across was soon secured, The! 


ee 


its chief. Schobry gave a square-bottle of 
spirits to his next neighbour, the corporal, 
signed him to drink from it, and pass it 
round. ‘Then addressing himself to the head 
functionary, said, “ Gracious Lord-Commis- 
sary, it is now scarcely six o’clock, and we 
will lie in wait ; for he never comes to his 
lair, in that corner, until past eleven. I will 
take youto a flanking gallery of the cavern, 
where the torches can neither be seen nor 
smelt ; your worthy suite can then rest and 
take some refreshment, until the sentinels 
you have so wisely posted near the entrance 
give the signal to us, The commissary, evi- 
dently disturbed at the information that the 
cave had so many ramifications, gave the 
order to explore the passage indicated. 
Again the little corporal went as a volunteer 
upon the service, for he was really brave, 
and restlessly suspicious. The others began 
to prepare themselves for ease and repose, 
when the advanced guard returned with the 
announcement of a remarkable discovery. 
Schobry, and certainly not less than thirty of 
his followers, must have been disturbed while 
feasting there upon the previous day, because 
a table had been discovered spread with all 
kinds of good meat and wine. Instant was 
the rush of men eager to verify this state- 
ment. Subordination put quite of question, 
the commanding commissary only ordered 


| his band to be seated, and to make the best 


use of the knives and forks they found. To 
suve appearances, and preserve due respect 
for his own dignity, he took the head of the 
table and began to carve. After an hour’s 
time Schobry and his adherent the corporal 
were almost the only sober people of the 
party. Then said the bandit to his double, 
in a confidential tone, “ This really is going 
too far ; there is nothing but wine and spirits 
on the table—no water to mix with it. I 
will take these two jugs—you can carry the 
two others; we had better fill them at the 
tank close by. Now it was evidently the 
corporal’s plan to do anything together with 
the guide he was mistrusting, but not to 
allow that gentleman to pass out of his sight. 
Schobry accordingly led the way, filled the 
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four pitchers, and signed his companion to! 
take up his share. The latter stooping low, | 
obeyed, and at the instant turned a summerset | 
across them. Before he was well on his feet | 
again, Schobry, who had helped him across | 
the pitchers with a sudden kick, had erossed | 
the chasm, and drawn after him the bridge. | 
The shouts of the betrayed re-echoed through 
the winding vaults, and, before Schobry 
reached the cavern’s mouth, a ball from the 
corporal’s carbine whizzed near his head. 
As to the outside sentinels, they had been 
gagged, pinioned, and carried off by the ban- 
itti long before. 

The next thing to be done was to prevent 
the carts from travelling back to their start- 
ing-point, and giving an alarm. Schobry, 
therefore, walked back to them, and was met 
by the two police-officers in charge of the 
waggon-train and several of the drivers, who | 
eagerly inquired what the report of fire- 
arms signified? The answer was: “ The 
object for which I brought the party here 
has been attained ; we are now going across 
country to Nagy-Sélépschek with our prisoners. 
The special-commissary and I have therefore 
resolved that you should go there by the 
road, and wait in the town for us. You are 
afterwards to give your horses plenty of 
corn and twenty-four hours’ rest. There will 
also be allowed to each man one florin a 
day beyond the pay agreed for.” As Scho- 
bry had been seen by all these men to direct 
everything concerning the expedition, no 
doubt was raised as to his authority, and 
there was the less murmur in yielding to it, 
because he confirmed it by giving to the elder 
policeman a small bag of zwanzigers on ac- 
count of subsistenee-money. Now, the town 
of Nagy-Sélépschek was fully nine German 
miles off, and it was plain that no alarm 
could be raised at head-quarters for the next 
four days, during which time the special-com- 
missary and his retinue would have an ample 
opportunity of sleeping off their wine, and 
laying in their rheumatism. Whether they 
would have any food left, or any torch-light 
by which to seek for the fatal tank, were con- 
siderations that did not trouble the planner of 
this vagabond’s revenge. It was not, however, 
his purpose that the imperial and royal func- 
tionaries and their troop should die of hunger 
or despair ; so he wrote, on the third day, by 
a eres to say that the whole a had 
joined Schobry’s band, and was inhabiting the 
famous cave. The consternation of autho- 
rities may beconceived. Three companies of 
regular-infantry were sent to capture the 

ice, and inthat manner they were rescued. 
This jest proved serious in its results. Esta- 
fettes galloped in all directions ; such vigorous | 
measures were adopted both in villages and | 
towns, danger grew imminent. Under the, 
urgent necessity of removing as far as pos- | 
sible from the scene of his exploits, Schobry | 


went to Sirmia, in a close carriage, accom | 
panied by two of his most faithful followers, | 
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attired as servants, He is said to have buried, 
on this occasion, a sum of six thousand four 
hundred ducats, and jewellery of great value, 
somewhere near Youkovar. His first notion 
was, to cross the Saava, and take refuge in 
Servia until he could escape to a seaport, for 
he was convinced that his old trade was 
broken up. 

The vigilance of quarantine establishments, 


(Conducted by | 


and of the military police on the frontier, | 


were, however, greatly to be dreaded, and he 


had also a strong disinclination to renounce | 


his country. 


While he was revolving such considera- | 


tions in his mind, hundreds of functionaries 
were at work spinning out schemes for his 
destruction ; and the most inveterate of these 
was the special-commissary whom he had 
exposed to ridicule. Yet this official had not 
been greatly to blame. It was to the vanity 
of a superior authority that the discomfiture 
was due. That officer had received an 
anonymous letter (the preparatory portion of 
the hoax) to say that, within a certain time, 
a party irritated against Schobry would offer 
the local authorities of a place named to 
deliver the redoubtable bandit into their 
hands ; and he hastened to tell this before- 
hand, and as reliable information, lest the 
provincial subordinate should subsequently 
take credit for original action in the case, 
Schobry knew very well that the Austrians 
like a sneak, and would put more faith in a 
little underhand meanness of tale-bearing 
than in any information offered to them in 
more manly form. 

It seemed that the small corporal really 
had ventured to hint his suspicions ; but the 
commissary checked the expression of them 
by saying, “I know who and what he is, 
quite well.” The corporal was, of course, no 
way behind the commissary in zeal for re- 
venge, 

Now in a small garrison town of the 
Austrian military frontier, there was an 
imperial-royal lieutenant of infantry between 


twenty and five-and-twenty years old, witha | 


monthly stipend of twenty-six florins (paid in 
bank or state-paper, which is usually at a 
heavy discount), less certain deductions. 
There was the daughter of a small employé, 


endowed only with good looks, household | 


knowledge, and an inordinate love of dress | 


and ornaments. Let her be called Julia 
Petravits, daughter of the worthy post-oflicer 
at Semlin, who himself enjoyed a salary of 


eight hundred florins a-year for the discharge , 


of his troublesome duties, and for the support | 


of his mother, wife, and seven children. | 


Two such persons are liable to suffer disap- | 


|pointment in the means of marrying, and 


upon this head it is needful to explain a 
certain Austrian military regulation. No 


Austrian lieutenant in the regular army cau , 


receive the imperial permission to marry, 
unless he, his betrothed, or others on their 
behalf, can deposit a sum equal to about six 
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huadred pounds sterling. The interest of 
this capital is paid to the spouses, and it 
ultimately forms a fund for the widow’s 
pension in case of the husband’s death. Cap- 
tains and field-officers must furnish propor- 
tionately larger sums, if they are not too old 
to wish for this manner of settlement in life, 
Now, unhappily, neither Lieutenant War- 
merstein nor Julia Petravits had the re- 
motest chance, in the ordinary course of 
provision or inheritance, of ever being able 
to compass a twentieth part of the re- 
quired sum. They had danced together at 
the Golden Angel, and were irretrievably 
in love. : 

A relative, who had carried on a lucrative 
business as an apothecary at Gallatz, was 
applied to, and would willingly have re- 
sponded favourably to the appeal; but he 
had married a poor Greek girl, thirty-five 
years younger than himself, and she was 
threatening to divorce him, and to have his 
property sequestered, if he gave more than 
twenty-five ducats towards Julia’s happiness. 
Poor Julia cried for six hours after receiving 
with the money this qualified refusal ; after 
which she went out and spent more than half 
the ducats upon various coquettish articles 
of dress, as if bent upon driving Warmerstein 
totally mad with admiration. ‘The remainder 
would have been dissipated in the same way 
next morning, but that a bright (and as she 
fancied original) thought struck her during 
the sleepless night which intervened. By 

utting two florins each time on three num- 
= in the Lotto, which was, providentially, 
drawn at Temeswar every ten days, a terno 
would be formed, entitling the holder to 
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| In the next drawing, her own age and 
the united ages were indeed drawn, but 
jnot the lover's age; so nothing was 
|got by that, except a sort of prospect 
promise of improvement. At length the 
sacred fund, as well as a pair of earrings, 
had been devoted to the goddess For- 
tune of Temeswar. As a climax of evil 
destiny, the regiment was ordered off, and 
jbound to march within a week or two. 
Wirmerstein became a slave to platoon pre- 
parations. 

Upon the morning of a magnificent tropical 
day in August, the disconsolate Julia strolled, 
with her younger sister, to those celebrated 
heights from whence Belgrade had been 
| bombarded. Little Katinka collected wild 
flowers, and pensive Julia sat on the soft 
moss, gazing unconsciously upon the Danube 
}and the minarets of the Turkish city, when 
|She suddenly discovered that the dark eyes 
of a stranger were upon her tearful face. He 
was handsomely dressed, and the fingers of 
his ungloved hand were covered with rings, 
| according to the Hungarian fashion of all 
times. He raised his foraging-cap from his 
| head, and respectfully addressed some in- 
quiries as to the topography, in a German 
so accentuated and cadenced that there could 
be no doubt as to the Magyar origin of the 
| speaker. In her innocence of worldly con- 
ventionalities, and in courtesy to a stranger, 
Julia answered all his questions with the 
grace and intelligence that belonged to her. 
Besides, he appeared to her quite an old man, 
}and she was not alone with him, for she had 
| beckoned Katinka to her side. The manner 
| of the stranger seemed to be so sympathising, 











vine thousand six hundred florins. She took | that she ended by recounting every portion 
the number according with her own age,|of her simple history. The stranger's inte- 
fifteen ; the age of her infantry adorer, twenty- | rest was manifested by a promise that if 
four; and their united ages, thirty-nine.|Julia would meet him in the same place, 
Could there be a prettier terno secco than!on the following day, he would be able to 
numbers fifteen, twenty-four, thirty-nine ?|give her good advice, only she must say 
Fortune must be the most unfeeling jade in| nothing to her parents. At the appointed 
existence, if she failed to favour so sweet a! hour the parties met with increased interest, 
combination. Nothing was more simple than | and spoke as confidentially as if they had 
the appropriation of the gains—florins six | known each other for years. At length the 
thousand ; for the caution-money would be | Hungarian said, “ Dear child! your hope of 
forwarded to Vienna, by the paternal post, | happiness shall not be lost for the matter of 
without an instant’s delay; and then there | a few thousand florins. I will supply them, 
would remain, from the produce of the‘ but have not the money here. By all that is 
terno secco, upwards of three thousand solemn” (he signed himself with the cross), 
florins towards the expenses of a first “if you come to this spot at nine o’clock on 
establishment, after having allowed for a'the morning of the twelfth of next month, I 
present to her parents equal to their yearly will put the bank-notes into your hand, 
income. | asking nothing of you in return but a parting 
The first drawing was an actual scandal, if kiss, and a promise that you will not any 
not an individual insult. The little strip of longer think ill of Schobry, because I am 
paper from the collector announced one,’ Schobry.” 
seven, fifty-nine, sixty-eight, eighty-eight,as| Julia was at home more silent than ever 
the five numbers drawn from the wheel, | She told the lieutenant that she had a hope 
containing little scrolls marked from one to still ; and he concluded it to be something as 
ninety inclusive. | promising as the possible terno.; so he smoked 
“ What !” exclaimed Julia, “these numbers | his pipe, and trusted that the quarters he 
areactually absurd ! They represent nothing| was moving to might bring him more sub- 
but infancy and old age.” i stantial luck. 
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Having examined the banks of the Danube | 
and of the Saava, in case of flight becoming | 
unavoidabie, Schobry proceeded, unsuspected, | 
in his handsome equipage to Stuhlweissen- | 
berg, where he had appointed to meet one of | 
his agents, who had extensive means of 
knowing what was going on in the camp of 
hostile police and military cohorts. The 
accounts were anything but reassuring : the | 
whole country was raised; minute descrip- 
tions of his person circulated everywhere ; 
and particular instructions had been sent to 
the commandants along the military frontier ; 
consequently, Voukovar, Peterwardein, Mitro- 
vitze, and Semlin, were the most dangerous 
places to which he could go. It was pro- 
posed that he should remain quiet in the 
Transylvanian mountains. His recent visit 
to Voukovar had by some means become 
known to the authorities a few hours after he 
quitted ; and if he had not, by mere accident, 
taken a cross-country track, he would have | 
been intercepted. Yet, after learning all | 
this and more, his confidant was dismayed at | 
hearing him say, in his firmest and most 
deliberate tone, “I shall be obliged to go to 
Voukovar and Essig, and I shall be obliged 
to go to Semlin, or close to it.” A good dis- | 
guise, and a new passport adapted to the| 
travesty, enabled him to do as he pleased at | 
Voukovar, where the police were off their 
guard, little expecting a fresh visit so soon 
after a hot pursuit. But on the frontier all 
the public guardians were on the alert, and 
they have often penetrated masqueradings | 
that passed undiscovered even in Vienna. | 
It is said that Schobry went from Voukovar | 
to some part of the Baitchka county, or to 
the Banat, on his way to Semlin, quite alone. 
In the small hostelries on the road he often 
heard himself spoken of, and quite as often | 
spoke of himself. One evening he arrived ; 
(after losing his way to a farm-house, where | 
he had a friend), wet and weary, at a village | 
inn, and went to bed at once ; merely light- 
ing a candle, drinking a tumbler of wine in | 
the common room, and ordering his supper | 
to be brought to him a couple of hours later. | 
But that lighting of a candle was the extin- | 
guishing of his own life. The little corporal, 
his restless foe since the adventure of the 
cave, was there among the smokers, and 
instantly set off to tell the commander of 
troops in the village who the new guest | 
was at the village inn, The captain, | 
a cautious old Kaiserlich, made full in- 
quiry before he decided upon his course. 
It was known that Schobry always went 
well armed; and the point of skill was, 
therefore, to take him alive, without giving 
him a chance of killing one of his assail- 
ants. 

The innkeeper (a docile Saxon, whose dis- 
cretion could be trusted), as weli as the, 
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battalion-surgeon, were called to the cap- 
tain’s quarters. There it was arranged 
that a bottle of a superior kind of red wine 
shovld be drugged, and supplied, at half- 
past seven o'clock, to Schobry with his 
supper ; afterwards twenty men, under a 
lieutenant, were to rush into the room 
with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets ; 
these were to bind Schobry as he slept 
under the influence of the narcotic. The 
corporal volunteered to enter first, bearing 
a torch. 

As he sat down to supper, Schobry ob- 
served to the innkeeper’s wife (who waited 
on him, knowing nothing of his quality, and 
his impending fate) that he never before felt 
such gloomy forebodings, and requested her 
to be extremely careful that night against 
fire, as there was so much wood in the 
building of the house, and he had noticed 
that the room next his was full of fiax. The 
woman replied that she herself was very 
nervous about fire, and always walked 
through the house with a lantern before 
going to rest for the night. He drank about 
half the wine, and must have taken with it 
a sufficient over-dose of opium. Before the 
supper was removed, he reverted to the sub- 
ject of fire, observing, that if such a misfor- 
tune were to occur, he could save, at any 
rate, himself, the windows of the room being 
only a couple of feet from the ground. He 
little knew that he was already watched 
through those windows by the eight eyes of 
four sentinels and the two eyes of the small 
corporal, who helped to watch until the 
bandit was in bed, and had put out the 
candle, 

All was ready at midnight for the capture. 
The door had been gently opened, and the 
victim’s hard breathing was heard. The 
corporal] entered with his torch, and Schobry 
either started up, or uttered a cry in his 
sleep. Contrary to their original orders, 
four soldiers fired at him from the door- 
way, and three of their balls told. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, Schobry was 
killed on the instant, and his dead body 
exposed next day to the terror of ill- 
doers ; while another version is that, being 
only wounded, he was executed publicly 
after a brief trial. 

Under the pillow of the bed in which he 
slept, a square packet was found, and upon 
the blood-stained cover there was something 
written, The contents were six Vienna 


/bank-notes (at one of those rare periods 


when these were at par) for one thou- 
sand florins each, and twenty notes of 
one hundred florins It is not known 
who received that treasure; but it cer- 
tainly did not reach Julia Petravits. So the 


\lovers did not marry, and were miserable 


ever after. 
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